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Pontiac Will Announce 


115° Wheelbase, 77 H. P. 
Straight Fight for 1933 


Seven Body Types, Newly Styled; Low Fuel Con- 
sumption and Improvements Are 
Featured 


Detroit, Dec. 


announcement of which appeared 
Automotive Daily News, were reported here today. The 1933 
as previously announced, will have a straight eight 


Pontiac, 


engine, developing seventy-seven brake horsepower. 


22.—-F urther details of the new Pontiac, 


some days ago in the 


—_ 





Its body 


lines have been refined and it will be Priced on | the moderate 


bracket. 

Wheelbase of the new car will be 
115 inches, and the fact that the 
four-door sedan weighs 3,265 pounds, 
indicates that there is 


driving conditions. 


Seven body types are offered in | 


the new line. A double drop design 
has been used in the channel Steel 
frame, permitting a low center of 
gravity, a condition that is emphas- 
ized by the stream ‘styling of the 
bodies and the deeply skirted fend- 
ers. Fisher no-draft ventilation is 
provided on all models. 

“The new Pontiac Straight eight is 
very fast, yet it gives excellent gas- 
oline mileage,” said R. K. White, 
sales manager. “It burns ordinary 
grades of fuel under high compres- 
sion and preheats the fuel mixture 
to a temperature controlled in all | 
Seasons by a built-in thermostat. 
Engine temperature also is automa- 
tically maintained. 

“The cooling system includes both 
the Pontiac crossflow radiator and 
a new Pontiac feature—a cold water 
‘pipe line’ extending the length of 
the motor, which permits uniform 
cooling of valves and cylinders. 
Every bearing in the motor receive 
oil under pressure.” 


icuaints 


| CHRYSLER UNITS 


weight | 
enough to insure Stability under all | 





| 


TO DELIVER PARTS 
BY AIR EXPRESS! 


| 

Detroit, Dec. 22.—Arrangements 
have just been completed for the 
shipment of replacement parts for 
Plymouth, De Soto, Dodge, Chrys- 
ler and Fargo products by General 
Air Express, according to J. L. Ken- 
yon, vice-president and general sales 
manager of Chrysler Motors Parts 
Corp., division of Chrysler ope 
ration. 

Postal Telegraph Company will | 
act as the ground handling organi- | 
zation for the entire system, mak- | 
ing a special pick-up and immediate 
individual delivery to te dealers. 





Detroit Employment Sharply Up 


In December from No vem ber Index 


MERE 


THE SPIRIT OF XMAS 


PPP DDD PI Didi IH 








ROY FAULKNER 
President, Pierce-Arrow Sales Corp. 
The spirit of Christmas is in the 


air, and to my desk are ‘coming 


(Continued on Page 3) 


CHEVROLET IST DAY CROWDS — 
OVER 4,000,000; SALES UP 





Figure on a 15 Was 44.2, Comparing with 
39.3 November 30, and 60.7 Last Year; 


Ford Starts 


Detroit, Dec. 22.—Index 


Production 


figures just released by the 


Board of Commerce here show that employment on Decem- 


ber 15 was 44.2, 


comparing with 39.3 on November 30. While 


this is an encouraging sign, employment in this district still 
falls below 1931 levels. On December 15 last year the employ- 


BANKER DEPLORES = 


| is steadily increasing and that con- 
| ditions should be considerably bet- 


UNSOUND ADDING 


OF RETAIL STORES 


By BRACE BENNITT 

National Association of Credit Men 

New York, Dec, 22.—I am a bank- 
er. I have been engaged in com- 
mercial banking for over twenty 
years in a medium sized city. I have 
tried to conduct a profitable busi- 
ness for my bank and at the same 
time serve my community for its 
best interests. One of my responsi- 
bilities—and, in the past, one of my 
profitable transactions—has been to 
assist our deserving retail merchants 
at the peak times of their business 
year, in meeting their obligations 
and taking advantage of their cash 
discounts. They have been good 
; customers of my bank in the past 
and I don’t want—and can’t afford 
—to lose them. But there is a very 
definite obstacle presenting itself | 
that bids fair to interrupt the} 
mutually valuable relation we have | 
had in the past. 

One of these good retail mer- 
|chants came in to do some more | 
| business with me just yesterday. He, | 





+ 


*ment index figure was 60.7, 
Conditions as they develop from 
day to day indicate that employment 


Opera- 
tions are due for a sharp increase at 
the Ford plant. Steel has been 
bought for the first 40,000 bodies 
which will be built by Briggs and 
Murray. Of this purchase, tonnage 
for 10,000 bodies has already been 
delivered. 

The Rouge plant has begun pro- 
duction of parts for the new models, 
announcement of which Henry Ford 
indicated some weeks ago. Reports 
Suggest that the new offering is to 
be a V-type eight-cylinder job, the 
chassis having a wheel base of 112 
inches, with bodies larger and 
roomier than those of the present 
line. 

The Great Lakes Steel Corpora-. 
tion is one of the suppliers to feel 
the uplift here, its plants being on 
nearly 100 per cent. operation 
schedules. Present indications are 
that this company will keep five of 


ter by the first of the year. 


(Continued on Page 6) 


G. M. AIDS CHARITY 
BY PRE-SHOW BALL 


By CHRIS SINSABAUGH | Loo, has been in business twenty | 
E ‘ a e - . | years—we almost started together | New York, Dec. 22.—Dr. Eleanor A. 
ROLLWAY B ARING Detroit, Dec. 22.—Since Monday, when the first esti-|to earn our livelihoods. We are | Campbell, general director of the 
ON 5 DAY WEEK | | mates as to the attendance announcement day, last Saturday, | friends, as well as business associ- | Judson Health Center, announced 
| were placed at more than 3,000,000, later reports received | #tes, of long standing. yesterday that Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 


Syracuse, N. Y., Dec. 22.—As a re- 


business from automobile makers | 


who are speeding up production of 
1933 models, the Rollway Bearing 
Company, Inc., of Syracuse, manu- 
facturer of non-friction roller bear- | 
ings, has expanded operations. 





| by the Chevrolet Motor Company have caused General Sales 
| Manager Harry Klingler to declare that upward of 4,000,000 
sult of release and considerable néw | visited dealer showrooms the first day the new car went on 


ithe market. 


Further, he declares, it was the! 


o— 





Klingler said his estimate of 4,000,- 


MICHIGAN EXTENDS 


As we always had done, we sat 


(Contnued on Page 2) 





most successful announcement, both | 999 represented an average of 400| 


|as to attendance and orders that | 
his company has experienced since | 


| 1929. 





per dealer, 


| minimum, 


This exceeds any previous esti- 


which he considered a} 


| Lansing, Dec, 22.—Time limit for 


1932 PLATES TO FEB. | | 


| president of General 


Motors Cor- 
poration, had turned over for one 


|night the Grand Ball Room of the 


Waldorf Astoria, together with the 


|entire third floor, housing the an- 
| nual 


General Motors exhibit for 
Automoblie Show week, to the Jud- 
son Health Center for a gala pre- 
view motor show ball and pageant, 
to be held there for the benefit of 


The plan is on a five-day basis,| Hundreds of telegrams from deal-| mate of first-day crowds at Chev- | the legal use of 1932 motor vehicle | charity. 
compared with four dsys a week/ers reporting attendance and sales | rolet dealerships, and many reported | license plates has been extended to| The committee in charge of the 
prior to the present spurt, with 160 were on Mr. Klingler’s desk the| more public interest, larger crowds | February 1, 193”, it was announced | pre-motor show ball will be Mrs, 
or more workers on the pay roll.| morning after the showing. At-/|and more present retail orders on today by Frank D. Fitzgerald, secre- | Arthur B. Claflin, Mrs. Eugene W, 


The Rollway plant will be closed 
during part of the holiday season, 
and after the turn of the year the 





tendance reports ranged trom sev- 
eral score at small associate dealer 





| points to more than 12,000 in the 


hand than 
years in business. 


at any time in their 
Klingler said the 


outlook is for a 25 per cent. increase 


tary of state. 
A further extension to March 1 
may be made in the future unless 


Ong and Mrs. Robert De Vecchi, 
The ball will be held on Friday, Jan- 
uary 6, and promises to be one of 


company will further increase pro-| retail store in the General Motors | in his company’s sales next year over | there is a decided change in economic | outstanding charity events of tha 
duction. — __ | Building, Detroit, whece the largest | 1932, when Chevrolet is again lead- | conditions, it was announced. winter season 
Indications are that Rollway will|individual showroom crowd was |ing the industry, with prospects for Power to extend the time for! “General Motors is glad to help by 


be fairly busy during January. 


counted. 


{the full year of about 


350,000 new 


| car registrations. 


New De Soto in Production; 
On Display in Some Cities: NO A. D.N. ISSUE 


Detroit, Dec. 22.—Production of the 
1933 De Soto models, the imminent 
announcement of which was report- 
ed some days ago in Automotive 
Daily News, has been under way at 
the plant here for more than two 
weeks. For the past ten days cars 
have been going forward to dealers 
in all sections of the country, and 
the new cars are already on display 
in some metropolitan showrooms. 

As previously announced in this 
newspaper, the new De Soto will 
have a six-cylinder power plant, 


with a boxe and stroke of 3% by 4%, ' deliveries. 


developing 79 horse power at 3,400 
r. p. m. The chassis will be found 
longer, lower and more luxurious 
than its predecessa. 

Roy Peed, general sales manager 
of De Soto, stated today that his 
company went into production on 
its new models considerably in ad- 
vance of the announcement date 
this year, in order to make certain 
that a sufficient number of cars 
will be in the dealers’ hands at an- 
nouncement time to permit the re- 
tail organization to make prompt 








The high first day attendance was 


(Continued on Page 2) 


TUESDAY, DEC. 27 


Owing to the legal holiday 


falling on Monday, Decem- 
ber 26, 1932, Automotive 


Daily News will not publish 
on that day and there will be 
no paper for Tuesday, De- 
cember 27. The same con- 
dition will apply to the issue 
of Tuesday, January 3, 1933. 


using license plates is granted the 
secretary of state under the 1931 
Michigan law, which provides that 








(Continued on Page 6) 


turning over the Grand Ball Room 
and entire third floor exhibit for 
one night to the Judson Health 





(Continued on Page 3) 


Cleveland New and Used 
Car Sales Up Sharply 


Cleveland, O., Dec. 22.—New and | 
used cars sales in this city took a 
sharp upward bound since the be- 
ginning of the month, according to 
a statement here by the Cleveland | 
Automobile Manufacturers’ and 
Dealers’ Association. 

New car sales in Cleveland for the 
first fifteen days of December totaled 
414. This compares with 226 in first 
fifteen days of November and 545 





; this year. 





for the entire month of November 
New car sales in Cleve- 
land in December last year totaled 
1,403 units. 

Used car 


sales during the first 


|half of the current month totaled 


3,221 units as compared with 2,335 
in the first half of November, this 
year. Used car sales during the en- 
tire month of December last year 
totaled 10,995. 
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Chevrolet First Day Crowds 
Over 4,000,000; Sales Up 


(Continued from Page 1) 
achieved despite generally adverse 
weather conditions throughout most 
of the country, ranging from ex- 
treme cold and blizzards in Eastern 


and Central Western sections to un- | 


seasonal sleet and snow in the Cen- 
tral South. 
five degrees below zero, yet more 
than 4,000 showroom visitors and 
twenty orders taken. 

A New York city dealer reported 
fourteen first-day orders, doubling 
Jast year’s experience, from Yonkers, 
N. Y.: “On the first day with our 
1932 models we got one retail order. 
This year on the corresponding day 
we got nine.” 

Paterson, N. J.: “Snowed hard all 
day, but 1,031 people visited show; 
room, and thirteen orders taken. 
Never duplicated this record in any 
previous showing.” From Baltimore: 
“Zero weather, but have sold 159 at 
retail to date.” 

From the West Coast the Stock- 
ton, Cal., dealer wired: ‘Our dem- 
onstrator has been going since early 
morning with the performance of 
a $5,000 automobile. 
ten orders, and am delivering four 
today. Tell Mr. Knudsen he has 
given us all new courage.” 


Spokane, Wash., reported over 
2.000 people and seven orders for 
the day. Eureka, Cal. had 2,000 


visitors and took fourteen orders 





Utica, N. Y., reported | 


Have taken | 


BANKER DEPLORES 


__UNSOUND ADDING 
OF RETAIL STORES 


(Continued from Page 1) 


| down and brought matters of mu- 
| tual interest up to date, and I was | 
| greatly concerned to find the de- 
cline in his financial condition. He 
jis a good merchant and keeps apace 
|of business progress, maintaining a 
|good stock, an attractive store, a 
| good set of books, and so on, True, 
j}some of his declined condition was 
|the result of the last three hard 
years. But the disturbing fact that 
came to light was this: In the com- 
| paratively recent past, his had been 
|the only store in his particular line 
|of business in his immediate com- 
|} munity. Now there are four stores 
|} handling the same lines and in the 
|same local area. AS We analyzed 
\the situation, we both agreed that 
the community, with what it had 
|to spend, could be well taken care 
| of by one good,store in this line. 

We looked at the matter from a 
| still lofiger view. and even in other 
| lines of trade. We came across this 
almost universal tact—that produc- 
‘ers and suppliers of goods handled 
'by the retailer had apparently a 








{banking field. I am the proper 
financial agent of my community, 
and if I can’t sell my money with 
a small margin of profit, I am in 
the same position as the merchant 
who does not move the goods from 


his shelf at a profit. I don’t sup- | 


pose I could loan to these three 
stores I mentioned, but I do claim 
that either they should be in a bor- 
rowing position from my bank or 
other banking institutions, or they 
should not be in business. To put 
it another way, I wonder how many 
of the houses that supply them with 
goods to sell would have given them 
in cold cash the equivalent of the 
merchandise they gave them, and 
for which they have not been paid. 

I went over to the next town and 
talked with my banker friend in the 
town, and I find that he has sim- 
ilar circumstances to the one I re- 
late. We both deplored the fact 
that because of this condition the 


for his alleged hard-heartedness and 
non-co-operative attitude. 
ality we are in the position of any 
credit grantor. We just haven't any 
credit to give where it has been 
used up at other points on the busi- 
ness map. I don't think the situa- 
tion is fair. 

Now, I want to help my friend, 
this good retail merchant I have 
been talking about, and I admit at 
the same time I want his profitable 
| business. But we find that factors 
}outside of our control have cur- 
tailed, or, rather, almost completely 
prevented our proper and profitable 
working together. And it is a small 
satisfaction for us to be able to say 





}eommon belief that the greater 
|number of stores handling their 


when one of these stores eventually 
fail, as they always do, that we had 


Saturday and Sunday, the dealer! goods the greater would be the pur- | nO money in it. 


commenting that it was “just like 
old times.” 


2,342 people Saturday. 


| chases of the consumer. In other | 


|ecrease the amount of money 


For years that kind of a store has 


Cheyenne, Wyo., had! words, they believed they could in- | been a parasite on our good custom- 
the | ers. 


It has hurt their business and 


Many smaller cities reported sur- people in our community had to | indirectly hurt our working together, 


prising attendance and orders. The 
Mason City, Ia., dealer said: “On 


| spend. 
| “High pressure selling” had un- | 


and on top of that, when this extra 
and unneeded store fails, a certain 


December 1 we did not have one new | doubtedly been to blame for the con- amount of distressed goods goes on 
order. Up to closing Saturday we | gested condition in our retail field-- | 


had forty-two.” Aurora, Mo., re- 
ported 1,500 people and twenty or- 
ders. Shawknee, Okla. had over 
1,000 people.; Tallahassee, Fla., had 
2,000, and Waycross, Ga., reported 
six orders. 


GOODRICH CO-OPERATIVE 
GARDENING A SUCCESS 


Akron, O., Dec. 21.—Final figures 
on the industrial co-operative gar- 
den of the B. F. Goodrich Company, 
near Akron, O., disclose that ap- 
proximately 1,010,000 pounds, or 
more than 500 tons of produce were 





grown on the 275-acre tract by 
part time and former employees 
and distributed to them. 

Believed the largest project of 


its kind in the country, the garden| 


engaged nearly 1,000 men in plant- 
ing, cultivating and harvesting the 
crops since it was started last spring. 


HEADS B. O. P. ZONE 


Los Angeles, Dec. 22.\—Thomas M. 
Ray has been appointed Los An- 
geles zone manager for the Buic- 
Olds-Pontiac Sales Corporation. He 
succeeds G. R. Jones, who has been 
appointed zone manager for the 
same organization in St. Louis. Ray 


has successively been zone manager 
for Oldsmobile at San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 








JANUARY 7-14 


for 


SHOW 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 
Don’t Miss This 
Great Show! 


10 A.M. TO 
10.30 P.M. 


Cars, ACCESSORIES, COMMERCIAL VEHICLES—Hundreds of innovations 
1933—Never before such car values. 


| but only to a certain degree. But I | 
| feel that the chief cause for so many | 
unneeded stores opening and con- | 
tinuing in business was the fact they | 
|are finding the necessary financing 
| through, what to me, are unbeliev- 
‘ably lenient credit privileges. 
Heretofore, I have never had any 
|eoncern about lending my good 
friend, the merchant, rather sizable 
sums. He couldn’t afford to miss 
his cash discounts, which more than 
paid for the small interest charges 
con his loan. I wouldn’t mind lend- 
ing him now if the only underlying 
| factor to his decreased business was | 


the market and temporarily disor- 
ganizes it. 

I have been wondering what is the 
answer to the problem. I have come 
to the conclusion that maybe the 
bankers have something to say 
about it, not I or my friend over at 
the little town nearby, but through 
us the bankers giving financial ac- 
commodations to the people who 
supply my friend, the retail mer- 
chant. I wonder if bank credit ac- 
commodations were decided by the 
condition, age and nature of the 
firm’s accounts receivable would we 
have an effective implement to hew 
out the dead branches and insure 
healthy growth of the tree? I 





| the period of recession we are going 
through, but as I analyze his busi- | 
|ness, a return of so-called “good | 
times” is going to affect his com- 
paratively little. A lot of his busi- 
ness has gone, and it isn’t coming 
back to him as long as there are 
| four people in his line of business in 
| his community. 
| It is rather striking at first glance | 
to know that none of these other 
| three stores have ever asked credit 
| accommodations of my bank. But, 
|on second glance, why should they 
| have asked money? They are being 
| financed—getting loans just as if I} 
| had advanced some cash over the 
| counter, by got having to pay their 
bills in regular time, and not paying 
even the nominal interest charged 
on a cash loan. 
| I think I am a little resentful of 
' having competition from outside the | 


| 








| 











wonder! 


METALCRAFT CORP. AT 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., 


NOW REORGANIZED 


Grand Rapids, Mich., Dec. 22. — | 


Reorganization of the Grand Rapids 
Metalcraft Corporation, manufac- 
turer of automobile parts and ac- 


| cessories, will result in the company 
|continuing as a going concern. 


Circuit Court Judge William B. 
Brown agreed to accede to reorgan- 
ization plans contingent on a deal 
negotiated by temporary receivers 
with a spring and wire company in 
Detroit for purchase of the molding 


| division of the Metalcraft company, 


which has proved unprofitable. 


Consent of stockholders has been | 


secured for the reorganization and 
a formation of a corporation of the 
same name, Roger B. Keeney, at- 
torney for the receiver, has an- 
nounced. An arrangement to pay 
creditors has been made, while an 
exchange of stock, whereby holders 
of preferred stock will receive one 
share of new $10 preferred stock in 
return for two old shares of pre- 
ferred $10 stock will soon be accom- 
plished. 


SEEK CUT IN OLD CAR 
LICENSE FEES IN OHIO 


St. Clairsville, O., Dec. 22.—Re- 
duction of the Ohio automobile 
Icense fee. will be sought in the 
next session of the Legislature, state 
Senator Earl R. Lewis said here. 

Lewis asserted he planned to in- 
troduce legislation providing for a 
cut in the cost of tags on older cars. 


He indicated the present automo- | 


bile law was unjust and unfair be- 
cause no provision was made for 
the age of automobiles. Under the 
plan being considered by Lewis, 
there would be an allowance for the 
age of the car. 


banker is receiving unfair criticism | 


In re- | 
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Play on Vanity 
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Filling Station Friends 


Coler’s Cat—astrophe 


Plates or Pen 


” * * 


Chris Sinsabaugh—Detroit Editor 








UBLICITY methods are being revised in this pre-show 
period and we, who write, welcome the change. “Mystery” 
| campaign seems to be losing out and in their place are frank 
\declarations of intentions by manufacturers preceding the 
|formal announcement of the new models. As for instance, 
'when Walter Chrysler boldly declared he was dropping the 
'four for the six, a statement that broke several 
advance of the debut of the new line. 

Others have done likewise and it cannot be said that this 
'has caused the public to lose any interest in what was coming 
‘through. In fact, the new style seems to whet the appetites 
of the prospects. They have something to look forward to and 
_when the new line is formally shown they turn out en masse. 
Buick, with its news story giving some details, out ahead of 
/announcement day, drew more than 1,000,000 at its affair of 
| December 3, while last Saturday, when Chevrolet announced, 
'more than 3,000,000 turned out. ’ 

+ - * 
ANOTHER TENDENCY noted by your commentator is 
the pre-showing and we find several popular makes which 
|are not supposed to be “out” until show time which already 
have been viewed by thousands. Through the dealers, this 
“jumping the gun” is made possible, Invitations to view the 
new cars ahead of their public introductions are sent out and 


few are able to resist the flattery of being able to take a 
peep ahead of time, But after all, this is what might be 
termed good business, for old customers are held in line for 
the New York show announcement, while others who are 
window shopping ofter become interested in what they see 
behind the scenes. 


weeks in 





* * * 


THINKING ALONG THESE LINES, it seems a logical 
sequence to tell how Barney Habel at Pontiac, Mich., handled 
| his Chevrolet presentation. First of all, Barney took all his 
'salesmen and service men to G. M.’s proving grounds at 
Milford, where they drove the new cars, learned all about 
"em and were set for the party. 


} 7 - oo 


HABEL ORDERED HIS SALESMEN to invite all of 
|Pontiac’s city officials and prominent business men to a 
pre-view on Friday, the day before the public display. They 
were told that no orders could be taken, that the affair was 
planned so that the select might see the new line before the 
public did. Then Habel offered small cash prizes, so much 
for the first order taken Saturday, so much for the second and 
so on. The private view was a success and the big day, Satur- 
day, some 3,000 saw the line. Eleven cars were sold and one 
salesman got the first two cash prizes. 

” 2 * 


A SMART IDEA has developed in this pre-viewing— 
asking in filling station operators and their workers. Not 
that they are in the market for cars themselves, but they 
are a contact with the public that spreads the word of mouth 
advertising that pays big dividends, 

Filling station men are naturally automobile gossips. 
Being shown a new model, they naturally throw out their 
chests and when talking to their costomers they do not hesi- 
tate to tell what they have seen. 

7” * * 


OUR OWN HARRY TARANTOUS has a weird story 
‘to tell as to how he broke a rib in an invitation aviation 
| flight, but he is outclassed by Ernest Coler, publicity contact 
on the Dodge account for Ruthrauff & Ryan. Coler limped 
into this office just now on his way to a doctor’s to have a 
broken toe reset. a 
And this is his story: Groping down the cellar stairs in 
the dark, he stepped on the pet cat. The cat jumped one way, 
Coler another and the publicity man stumbled over a clothes 
basket and, bingo, the toe broke! Affidavits furnished on 


request. 





* * *” 

DETROIT’S PLAN OF GIVING a traffic offender the 
choice of serving a jail sentence or surrendering his license 
plates for the same length of time is working out well. 
Monday, four violators gave up their tags rather than go to 
jail. 
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Retail Salesme 
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This department is devoted to the interests of the retail sales divi- 


sion of the industry. 
Daily News wants you to get somet 
help you in your work on the fir 


Salesmen, this is your department, 


Automotive 
hing from this department that will 
ing line. It wants you to pass on 


your own experiences, success, failures to help your brother salesmen. 


Send in your story in the form of 
let us get it ready for publication. 


a letter, or even a postal card, and 
Your achievement or your mistake 


may help another salesman to make sales or avoid errors that cost 


you commissions. 

Dealers read this page. Give 
these problems that affect the wor 
firing line, the men who bring hon 





mening Honey 


Members of Shop Equipment Associates announce the | 
preparation of a sales manual cov 


automotive maintenance. 

The manual is built around the 
theme “Make More Money Mer- 
chandising Maintenance,” and em- 
phasizes the importance of the 
maintenance business and the lead- 
ing part which the well-equipped 
shop plays in the development of 
that business. Many jobbers saw 
first copies of the publication at the 
joint trade show of the M, E. M. A. 
N. S. P. A., and W C Allen, chair- 
man of the shop equipment asso- 
ciates committee, was invited to 
present it at one of the gf al con- 
vention sessions of the M E. W. A., 
as well as at a meeting of the twen- 
ty-one M. E. W. A. regional presi- 
dents. 

The importance of the mainte- 
nance market is emphasized in a 
number of ways. No matter what 
happens in the new car field in 1933, 
the maintenance market will con- 
tinue to be the biggest source of 
profits. If more new cars are 
bought, the size of the maintenance 
market will increase; if fewer new 
cars are bought, the continued use 
of cars now registered will build 
demand for more maintenance serv- 
ices, because all of these cars are 
getting older. On January 1, 1930, 
the average car was 3.58 years old; 


on January 1, 1931, it was 3.85 years | 


old, and on January 1, 1932, the 
everage age of all cars registered 
was 4.18 years. 

Pointing out that motorists na- 
turally select the shop which is best 
equipped to give efficient service, 
just as they select their grocers, 
dentists, doctors, and theater, 
manual breaks down the entire 
maintenance field into four main 
divisions: (1) Appearance Mainten- 
ance, (2) Comfort Maintenance, (3) 
Safety Maintenance, and (4) Per- 
formance Maintenance. 

The fourteen major maintenance 
functions falling under these divi- 
sions are then presented. First of 
all comes a list of the shop equip- 
ment and tools fleeded by a shop if 
it is to specialize in any or all of 
these fourteen functions. This is 
followed with a complete list of 
parts, accessories, supplies, and la- 
bor which are sold as a result of the 
performance of each of these func- 
tions. A double page spread is de- 
voted to each of the fourteen 
operations and in addition to listing 
the equipment needed and the mar- 
ket created for after-market pro- 
ducts a picture of a dealer who has 
successfully specialized in each of 
the operations is shown, together 
with a picture of his establishment 
and a reproduction of a letter from 
him telling of the important part 
played by proper equipment in his 
SUCCESS. 

In presenting the manual Shop 
Equipment Associates emphasizes 
that it is more than .a presentation 
of the need for better shop equip- 
ment. It is a complete picture of 
the entire maintenance field which 
shows the profits which can be | 
made out of the sales of parts and | 
labor when shops are properly 
equipped. The manual does point 
out effectively, however, that mod- 
ern equipment is the key to success | 
in all maintenance work. Inasmuch 
as it has been prepared specifically 
for jobbers and jobber salesmen it | 
illustrates that the “shop equipment- | 
minded” jobber is usually the most | 
successful distributor of all types | 
of automotive merchp dise; that 
the “shop equipment-minded” job- 
ber salesman usually leads in the 
sales of all types of automotive mer- 
chandise, and that the “shop equip- 
ment-minded” dealer gets the big- 
gest share of all kinds of mainte- 
nance business. 

Arrangements have been made to 


| 
| 
| 





the | 


us the benefit of your reactions on 
k of your salesmen, the men on the 
ne the bacon or don’t, 


on Maintenance 





| 
kee 


| ble-spreads on each of the fourteen 

major maintenance services so that 
this co-operative effort on the part 
of the manufacturers will continue 
to bolster the sales efforts of the 
| jobbers over an extended period of 
time. 

Members of Shop Equipment As- 
|sociates, w’ are presenting this as- 
| sistance tu Jobbers and dealers, are: 
Allen Electric & Equipment Co.; Aro 
| Equipment Corp.; Autornotive Main- 
/tenance Machinery Co.; John Bean 


Brunner Mfg. Co.; Champion Pneu- 
| matic Machinery Co.; Chicago Rivet 
& Machine Co.; Curtis Pneumatic 
Machinery Co.; DeVilbiss Co.; Gen- 
eral Electric Co.; Globe Machinery 
& Supply Co.; Hall Manufacturing 
Co.; Ernest Holmes Co.; Ingersoll- 


S. Air Compressor Co.; Van Dorn 
Electric Tool Co.; Weaver Mfg. Co.; 
Joseph Weidenhoff, Inc. 
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| Christmas cards and letters that 
make it hard for me to realize that 
we are suffering from a great de- 
pression and that I should be down- 
|} cast and blue. 

Somehow I think that God must 
have invented Christmas So that a 
lot of us busy executives who be- 
come immersed in our work might 
pause and realize that there are 
other things besides money and 
glory in this world—and that love 
and friendship still exist. 

Maybe as some would have it 
Christmas cards are “canned senti- 
ment,” but I get a thrill out of the 





from me some friend of mine 
thought about me and wrote my 
j}name on the back of an envelope. 

It is great to know that as I grow 
older I still linger in the minds and 
hearts of some of the fellows I used 
to know as a kid. 

Perhaps I’m getting old but it’s 
|great to grow old knowing that it’s 
been a good world to live in and 
that friendships can be true and 
lasting. 

Maybe we've had this tough time 
wished on us so that we'd learn this 
lesson—and pause in our violent 
fight for money and fame to realize 
|that there is a God and he has 
created a great world for us. 
| And when New Year’s Eve comes 
jand “the 12 o'clock bell rings, can’t 
we leave behind us all the sorrows, 
heartaches and disappointments of 
1932 and approach the brand new, 





j}unused days of 1933, secure in the 


knowledge that life will be what we 
make it—and that after sorrow joy 
follows inevitably? 


SEEK REVISION IN INDIANA 
GAS TAX DISTRIBUTION 


Indianapolis, Ind., Dec. 22.—A 
plea that the Indiana general as- 
sembly mecting next month recon- 
sider the action of last summer’s 
special session where $12,000,000 of 
the motor vehicle revenue from gas 
tax and license sales was diverted 
from the state highway commis- 
sion to counties and municipalities, 


was made at the convention of the 
Indiana Highway Constructors here. 


ec 


ering the entire field of | 


p the manual alive by monthly | Seppqepeeeotoeeeomonpees 
| mailin®s of “blow-ups” of the dou- | 


| Mfg. Co.; Black & Decker Mfg. Co.; | 


Rand Co.; Kellogg Mfg. Co.; Manley | 
Hfg., Co.; Sunnen Products Co.; U. | 
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This Fleet Operator Successfully 
Uses Semi- Truck Trailers 


fact that somewhere miles away | 
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'G. M. AIDS CHARITY 
BY PRE-SHOW BALL 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Center,” said Mr. Sloan. “We know 
| that many charities providing relief 
and medical attention for women 
and children have felt the depres. | 
sion, and at this time their unique 
| services are needed more than ever.” 


DEALER } 





| 


| 


| 
DOINGS 


PHILADELPHIA 


Chervin Motors, 4920-22 North 
Broad St., has been appointed a Ford 
dealer, 


Harrison M. Willis, for some years 
| manager of the motor truck depart- 
;ment of the Foss-Hughes Company, 
| has been appointed a Nash dealer in 
\this city and has secured quarters 
}at 4617-15 Walnut St., trading as 

Willis Motors, Inc. 

* * 
| Mann & Young, Inc., 7219 Wood- 
|land Ave., composed of Charles F. 
| Mann and R. Stewart Young, is now 
|dealing in Dodge and Plymouth 
| automobiles. Until very recently the 
firm held a Ford dealership at the 
Same address. 

* 


INDIANAPOLIS 


E. J. Voelker, for several years 
one of the leading Chevrolet sales- 
men of the city, has been appointed 
mew and used car manager for the 
West Side Chevrolet Company. He 


* . 


. 


* * 


This Is Your Page 
| Used Car Selling Prices 


— 





Automotive Daily News in this department offers for 
| the benefit of its dealer and salesmen readers a compilation 
of prices at which used cars have within the past few days 
been offered for sale by reputable dealers in various cities. 
These prices will vary on condition and from other causes. 
They are not presented as being the exact prices at which 
these models should be sold, but simply as the prices at 
which they have been offered for sale by dealers in the 
various cities. Other cities will appear in subsequent issues 


of this paper. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





has a six-year record as a member of 
the 100-Car Club, and is especially 
experienced in truck and fleet work. 
The company is headed by R. L. 
Edwards and Lee Elliott, both form- 
erly associated with Voelker in Chev- 
rolet sales, and both likewise prev- 
iously members of the 100-Car Club. 


° * 
Smith & Moore, downtown Ford 
dealers, have installed a license 


branch in their salesrooms to assist 
customers in obtaining their new 
license tags, which were placed on 
Sale this week. 


By A. T. 


One of the largest users of truck trailers in 1 
Island is the Cole Teaming Company of Providence, organized 


in 1893, and today a leader in 

In July, 1925, this concern put six 
semi-trailers into operation to handle 
a railroad inter-freight-house con- 
tract and the experience with this 
equipment proved so _ satisfactory 
that it added more and more semi- 
trailers, until today it has 38 in op- 
eration, aJl on contract work. 

“The first contract on which they | 
were used,” soys P. F. Arnold, presi- | 
dent, “was well suited to semi- 
trailer use. It was on a short haul 
between railroad freight stations. 
Three semi-trailers were used to 
each tractor so htat one trailer 
would be in the process of being 
loaded at one freight nouse, another 
in the process of being unloaded at 
the other and the third would be in 
transit either empty or loaded. This 
meant that the tractor was in prac- 
tically continuous operation. 

“One advantage is the increased 
tonnage thet is allowed in the state 
through the use of trailers. Rhode 
Island allows 2 load twice the carry- 
ing capacity of the truck if the 
trailer is used and the brakes and 
tire equipment conform to the re- 
quirements of the state law. This 
means that if we are considering 
a 6,000 pound truck, we can carry 
12,000 pounds by using a trailer. 

“Suppose the truck chassis costs 
$2,000 and the body $250, then the 
total investment. is $2,250 for a pay 
load of 6,000 pounds. With the 
trailer equipment the chassis cost 


¢.—_—__—_—_- 


Make of Car 1932 1931 1930 1929 
EE rs ccndegeas Ter 295 225 
Buick, Light ...ccse. ome 275-425 ecce 
es ME eb ceeeseees ‘ 665 sen cose 
| Chevrolet +s 545 295- 315 ‘175 125- 150 
Chrysler 6 .....60. 475 vake 195 
x. SR ee ; 225- 245 esce 
RE © 68608560000 495 — 250 195 
CR =. eno bhenseeesee ne '325 275 cece 
PES “Kecacevecceess 350 '250- 299 175-"195 "95 
EE a6 keds ede ees 460-°525 ° esce 
PUMEIML kb oscccccecce tikes ecce 495- 545 
CT Suns enedodder 395 ecce oete 
PL so 06006s.00 00 395 aidtat 265 
rrr eT 345 ‘ eee 
ME Oe vb kcuseseuseen 550 kaka oe 
PE «bee eeaeeeeies 545 485 cove 
PE «55 eesk Kaus os °245 ocen 
CNOMEED: ccccocceee 750 295-"325 *195- 225 
SRS vais Hina 495- 575 
0 ee 320- 495 275 gin 
| ee . 345- 385 Saiki *185 
PT tres cheacanrenasae *365 cece 
Studebaker 6 ........ ones "245 cece 
Studebaker, Dict. .... 465 ocen 
Willys-Knight . see ove ar 225 
Willys-Overland . ; ‘ wits ‘179 esos 
‘ se! 
Buffalo, N. Y. : 

Make of Car 1932 1931 1930 1929 
CEOUOUEOS bbc cccéasce °275-'299 *197- 265 148 
EE «ei teGwmadawe wate '195-'245 7175-'185 *115-"150 
Cremam S scstves ° 695 o0e0 ees ecco 
Hudson ....+ , a 385 ocoe 
Hupmobile 6 ........ 495 nua 
Oped 6 2... ccccces > e or 245 
Cen B vicccccces ‘ ‘ 325 "285 
DL, sccecdeseccna anes "1095 cece 
Pierce-Arrow ......- ° *895 sana 
PEPMROUCR on rcccccce ° ; 165- 180 ones 
eee #595 Bh de sted *195-'225 
Studebaker, Dic. ..... 465 phir 
Se nee ‘ *595 


Legend: ‘coach; *coupe; ‘roadster; ‘convertible; ‘victoria; ‘limousine; 
‘brougham; ‘touring or phaeton. When no symbol is used the car is 
a sedan. 
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pounds that we are able to trans- 
port through the use of the trailer 
add but about 20 per cent. 

“These figures are baused upon 
our twenty years’ experience with 
trucks. The company originally 
used nothing but horsedrawn vehi- 
cles. The motor truck bought in 1910 
was an experiment. No one else in 
the city had used motor trucks for 
Rhode trucking work and there was some 

question at that time as to whether 
such a vehiccle was sufficiently re- 
liable and practical and could be 
operated on a paying basis. Gradu- 
: , ;_|ally, however, trucks displaced 
ane the same and the a horses, and in 1925 we turned to the 
trailer will cost say $1,000, giving 4) oiler which in one respect was 
total of $3,000, but a total pay load | going back to horsedrawn vehicle 
of 12,000 pounds. Dividing the in- | practice, that is, making power units 
vestment in each case by the pay/ interchangeable. We could attach 
load we find that in the case of the | either of the tractors to any one of 
truck the investment is 37% cents} the trailers, just as in the old days 
per pound of pay load and in the | we could haul any one of our horse 
case of the semi-trailer equipment, | drawn trucks with any suitable team 
it is 25 cents per pound. of horses. 

“The economy, however, does not “It has been primarily the im- 
stop here. The pneumatic tires on | proved highways, however, that have 
the trailer will average at least three | enabled us to use trailers with such 
years, those on the driving wheels of | marked success. Ten years ago the 
the truck one year and those on the | roads were in such condition that 
front wheels two years. As the setai- | the present practice would have been 
trailer and truck give the pay load | entirely out of the question. Now 
capacity of two trucks it is obvious the highways have been improved to 
that there is a material saving in| such a degree that the longer hauls 
tire cost throughout the life of this; are practical. 
equipment, The semi-trailer, also| “It is the best practice, we have 
acording to our experience, has| learned, to use pneumatic tires 
about twice the useful life of a truck. | throughout, including the tires on 
In other words, the semi-trailer can) the trailer. At speeds of over 20 
be expected to outwear two tractors 'to 25 miles an hour we have found 
before it needs to be replaced. the solid tires heat up. The rubber 

“With the semi-trailer load! leaves the base, bad spots form in 
double what would be allowed if the/ the tire and the life is short. As 
truck were used alone, the gasoline|the tire becomes defective mainte- 
consumption figures out at about 15 nance cost goes up on the trailer. 
per cent, more than would be the| “Pneumatic tires, on the other 
case when using the truck alone.| hand, remain cool at the highest 
There is also but one driver and but/ speeds at which we are allowed to 
one motor. Figuring the cost of the| drive, and if bad spots do form they 
initial 6,000 pounds as 100 per cent., 
we find that the additional 6,000 (Continued on Page 5) 
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truck fleet operation. 
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Management 

NDREW CARNEGIE once remarked that all his success 

had come from his ability to “get smarter men than J am 
to work for me.” That there were men very smarter than 
the little Scotch steel master may be doubted, but there was 
# modicum of truth in what Mr. Carnegie said. He had, as 
every great executive must have, the ability to handle men; 
to get the best out of his subordinates. 

Obviously, the top executive who has the not-too-common 
nbility to handle his subordinates to the best advantage, 
produces perfect teamwork in his organization. He has each 
man hustling within his appointed orbit and the whole well 
oiled machine exuding that imponderable that we call 
*“‘morale.”’ 

What made us think of this was the Decalogue of Man- 
agement, recently issued by the American Management 
Association, which sums up simply and clearly the rules for 
creating what we may term “executive morale” 

Definite and clean-cut responsibilities 
assigned to each executive in the organization. 

2. Responsibility should be coupled with authority. 


8. No change should be made in the scope of responsibil- 


Detroit Bureau, 
Telephone Trinity 2-8500 








should be 


ities of a position without a definite understanding te that | 


effect on the part of all concerned. 

4. No officer, or employee, occupying a single position 
im the organization, should be subject to definite orders from 
more than one source. 

5. Orders should never be given to subordinates over 
the head of a responsible officer. Rather than do this the | 
officer in question should be supplanted, 

6G. Criticism of subordinates, whenever possible, should 
be made privately, and never should a subordinate be criti- 
cized in the presence of officers or employees of equal or 
lower rank. 

?. No dispute or difference between officers, executives 
or employees as to authority or responsibility should ever 
be considered too trivial for prompt and careful adjudication. 

8. Promotions, 
should always be approved by the 
superior to the one directly responsible. 

%. No officer or employee should ever be required, or 


officer tmmediately 


expected, to beat the same time an assistant to, and critic, of | 


another. 
10. 


tion should be given the assistance of facilities necessary to | 


enable him to check the quality of his work. 

It is surprising how widespread is the application of 
this commandment summary to business of all kinds. From 
industrial plant to the smallest service station there are rules 
here that should be fundamental, the observance of which 
will create the esprit that will win success for any organiza- 
tion. 


Courage 

ITH the opening of the national automobile shows 

about two weeks away, we know enough of what will 

be disclosed to the public at that time to say that the auto- 
motive industry has shown rare courage in 1932. 


In spite of declining production and sales our industry | 


has held steadfastly to its traditional policy of improving 
the breed to an even greater extent than the public has any 
reason to expect. We doubt that any other major industry 
is showing so considerable an improvement in its product 
for the coming year. We doubt that any other dollar will 
buy as much in 1933 as the automotive dollar wil} purchase. | 

When the shows open every one will know that the indus- 
try has done its share of the job. The vehicles are there; 
values are there. And now it is up to the sales department 
to complete the task. 

One of the witnesses for the prohibition propagandists 
at Washington recently told the House Committee that: “If 
we eliminate prohibition we shall have hard times again.’ 
™n the name of Heaven, where did he get that ‘‘again.” 


wage changes and disciplinary action | 


Any officer whose work is subject to regular inspec- | 


only | 


Beer and 


By MORRIS 
Fleet Owner 


Beer and Business is the 
sides. 


Business 


R. MACHOL, 
List Company 


slogan one hears today on all 


But it is doubtful if the automotive industry is alive | 


to the peculiar significance this phrase has for its own usage, 


Telephone CA nal 6-1000/ Aside from liquor manufacturers, 


and such accompanying | 


the entire two hundred odd brew- 
eries, 





QUESTIONNAIRE 


1. How many trucks do vou own? 
4,146. 


2. How many passenger 
you own? 888, 
| 3. How many cars and trucks are 
you now operating? 3,624. 

4. In addition to the equipment 
owned by the company, how many 


cars do 





industries as bottlers and the like, the automotive industry | passenger cars are owned by your 
will probably feel the most direct and most immediate effect | | officers, “executives, etc.? 1,616. 


of the legalizing of beer. 

And this impetus will be felt not | 
only by the truck manufacturers, but | 
in every nook and corner of the| 
trade. Obviously, with additional | 
trucks and cars there will be re- 
quired increased garage facilities. 
New cars mean new bodies. New 
bodies mean paint and all the need- 
ful accessories. And with more cars 
there is required increases of auto- 


motive equipment of every kind, and | 


moving stocks of replacement parts. 
More cars—more jobs — more 
money—more cars. The automotive 
show ball starts its merry journey, 
rolling quickly out of the red, into 
a quickly increasing prosperity. 
Whether or not beer is legalized 
in the lame duck session of Con- 
gress, every brewery in the country 
is getting primed and ready to start 
manufacturing and selling the first 
minute they are authorized. Not 
only will those breweries have to buy 


trucks, but they will need passenger | 


cars for the corps of salesmen they 
must employ. 

So much for new equipment. 
| What about repair jobs? It is a 
‘well-known fact that those brew- 
eries who, through the years of 
drought have patiently worked and 
waited, selling colored water to the 
thirsty hordes, have spent as little 
money as possible on the mainte- 
nance of their automotive equip- 
|}ment. Trucks that could still keep 
going, even though in evident need 
of repairs, were allowed to run as 
long as possible. 
battery, or what have you, was 
| borrowed from one truck to replace 
a worn out part on another. There 
is one lagge brewery in New York 
which before prohibition had a fleet 
of 150 trucks and fifty passenger 
cars. Today they own seventy 
trucks and twenty passenger cars, 
and of these only fifteen trucks and 
five cays are Operating. This brew- 
ery is even now planning to overhaul 
| their entire present fleet of cars. 
| And the minute the beer independ- 
|/ence clangs, they have declared to 
the writer their intention to spend 
$1,000,000 for additional trucks and 
| cars. 

And that is just one brewery. in 
one town, ready to spend a million 
| dollars immediately upon the legali- 
zation of beer. Other breweries will 


| 
| 


| portionate amounts. 


cessories, more grease, more oil, more 
tools, etc., etc., and etc. 
|} an industry remotely connected with 
| the automotive field that will not 
| promptly: feel the happy impetus of 
|new business. 

| So much for harvesting the old 
| fields, but there is an entirely new 
| acreage which has opened up since 





| the drinking of the last legal glass 
|of beer. Before prohibition there 
was no intercity motor trucking. The 
construction of good roads, made 
in part because of the rapid devel- 
opment of motor freight transporta- 
tion, has come about in the past 
| ten years, and this intercity trans- 
| portation will undoubtedly greatly 
| increase with the legalizing of beer. 

Those who apparently are best in- 


|formed on the subject seem to feel | 
; that the future selling of beer will | 


| be hedged about in each community 
| with such restrictions as will pre- 
| vent its being sold on tap. There 
|fountains will, in all likelihood, not 
| be permitted to dispense it. 
as though beer would be sold only 
in bottles, except for hotel use. This 
will mean sale either through spe- 


the present chain stores, groceries, 
| delicatessen stores, and the like. 

As a result of this restrictive legis- 
lation, breweries will 


| will in all probability use motor 
j}haulage, trucks and trailers will 
| probably be used. Just as you now 
|}see on the highways motor trucks 
j;and trailers and semi-trailer units 





hauling tires from Akron to various | 
parts of the United States, so you | 


will see the large breweries in Mil- 
waukee will find it cheaper to trans- 
port beer in the same way. 


Often a tire, or a} 


|of course be forced to spend pro- | 
More cars, More garages, more ac- 


There is not | 


probably will be no saloons, and soda | 


It looks | 
cifically licensed shops or through | 


be most in- | 
terested in the delivery of cases and | 


@—-—- 


Some breweries will be big enough 
| to buy their own trucks and trailers. | 
| But possibly in addition there will 


be numbers of inter-city trucking | 
companies organized which will 
haridle exclusively the shipping of 
| beer from city to city over long dis- | 
tance, 

There is a doubt whether the con- 
sistently dry states can so continue 
under the present pressure of beer 
insistent America. But if there con- 
tinue to be dry states, one,of the 
methods of detection will be the re- 
quirement of special body construc- 
tion for beer transportation. 
|a specified body would present new 
problems — and new trade — to 
builders. ; 
| It might also be possible to place 
| a Special tax on trucks used for this 
purpose, so that the much needed 
beer revenue could come not only 
from those who make it, but also 
|from those who transport it. And 
all of this does not take into account 
the very large number of breweries 
that will come into being as soon as 
beer is legalized. There are only 200 
cereal beverage plants in the United 
States today. Within a few months 
after beer is legalized there will in 
all likelihood be three times as 
many. And though they will not be 


made on a basis of existing brew- 
eries could be doublec if it were de- 
sired to include all this additional 
equipment. 

The writer of this article recently 
sent a questionnaire to the two hun- 
dred and some odd breweries in the 
United States with the idea of de- 
termining approximately how much 





money would be spent by them on | 


automotive equipment in the event 
of beer legalization. Enough replies 


a fairly accurate estimate of the ex- 
tent to which the legalizing of beer 
will benefit the automotive trade in 
cold dollars and cents. 

The following is the questionnaire. 
The answers received were in each 
|} case averaged and the figures here 
‘given show the estimated totals for 


— 





JANUARY 


~ 11—New York, N. ¥. Automobile 
chants Association of New York, 
pre-show banquet, Hotel Commo- 
dore. 


7-l4—New York, N. Y. National Auiomo- 
bile Show, Grand Central Palace. 

j-14—San Francisco, Cal. Motor Car Deal- 
ers Association of San Francisco 
seventeenth 
bile Show, 
Wahlgren, 

7-15—Los Angeles, Cal. 
Car Dealers Association, 
annual show. 

$-14—St. Louis, Mo. St. Louis Automobile 
Dealers Association Show, Midwest 
Industrial Terminal Building. J. A 
Schlecht, show committee chairman 


Civic Auditorium. G. A 
show manager 


Los Angeles Motor 


9—New York, N. ¥. Society of Auto- 


motive Engineers, show meeting. 
9—New York, N. ¥. Rubber Manufac- 
turers Association. Meeting 
12—New York, N.Y. Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers, annual dinner, Penn- 
sylvania Hotel 
12-13—Springfield, Ill. Illinois 
tive Trade Assoctation, meeting. 
14-21—Toronto, Can. National Motor Show 


of Canada, Automotive Building, J. | 


L. Stewart, manager Canadian 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 
in charge. 


| 14-21—Cleveland, 0. Cleveland Autmobile 
Manufacturers and Dealers Associa- 
tion, show. Herbert Buckman, man- 


ager. 

-21—Newark, N. J. Newark Automobile 
Dealers Association, show, Armory 
Claude E. Holgate, show manager. 

14-21—Milwaukee, Wis. Milwaukee Auto- 


i4 


mobile Trades, Inc., show. Palme: | 
E. Hanson, manager. 

14-21—Buffalo, N. ¥. Buffalo Automotive 
Trade Association, show. Albert | 
Hertzog, Jr., manager. 

14-21—Providence, R. I. Rhode Island | 
Automobile Dealers Association, 
show, Cranston Street Armory 
Ralph P. Lord, manager. 


Cincinnat! Automo- 
Association, show 


15-21—Cineinnati, O. 
bile Dealers 


Music Hall. Harry T. Gardner, 
manager. 
16-20—Detroit, Mich. Annual] convention 


and road show 
20—Detroit, Mich. 

ing Congress. 
16-21—Brooklyn, N, ¥. 


| 16- Highway and Build- 


Brooklyn Moto: 


Vehicle Dealers Association, show. 
Ralph Ebert, manager. 
16-21—Philadelphia, Pa. Philadelphia Au- 


tomobile Trade Association, show. 
16-21—Detroit, Mich. Steel Founders So- 
ciety of America, annual meeting. 
20-28—New York, N. ¥Y. National Associa- 
tion of Engine and Boat Manufac-~ 
turers, boat show, Grand Centra) 
Palace. 


Such | 


the largest ones, it is safe to assume | 
that all the estimates in this article | 


have been received to date to make | 





| Calendar of Coming Events 


Mer- | 


annual Pacific Automo- | 


twentieth | 


Autome- | 


| 
| 
! 
| 
| 


If Beer Is Legalized 
(a) Approximately how 
trucks might you buy? 4,596. 
(b) Approximately how many pas- 
|senger cars might you buy? 4,962. 
(c) Approximately how much 
money might you spend -for the 


many 


| 


|}above new cars and trucks? $16,- 
| 932,000. 
(d) Approximately how much 


money might you spend for repair- 
ing and overhauling your present 
lequipment? $6,217,400. 

(e) Approximately how much ad- 
| ditional mone¥ per year might you 
| spend for automotive maintenance, 
| including salaries, insurance. gas. oil, 
tires, etc.? $14,687,000. 

(f) Approximately how much 
;|money might you spend for garage 
and other equipment incidental] to 
the operation of your motor vehicles? 
| $5,230,000. 

The total number of cars and 
trucks owned by this group is 5,034. 
And since only 3,624 of them are 
operating, it follows that 28 per cent. 
of this equipment is idle. An ex- 
penditure of $6,217,000 for overhaul- 
ing and repairing this equipment 
would mean $1,235 per vehicle, in- 
cluding cars and trucks if averaged 
over the entire fleet, operating and 
idle. If, however, this money were 
to be spent only on the idle quip- 
ment, it would mean an average of 
$4,410 per vehicle. While this is an 
jexcessive amount, because obviously 


j|many of the trucks which are oper- 
ating will require overhauling. it 
certainly does clearly indicate that 
}to a large extent these idle trucks 
j}have been robbed of parts to keep 
|}the other trucks running with a 
minimum cash outlay and now must 
}again be put into first rate operat- 
jing condition. 

No one doubts that the legalizing 
lof beer is only a matter of months, 
or perhaps merely weeks. Thirsty 
America will buy what is first of- 
| fered. The wise breweries are get- 
|ting ready now to enter the market 
ithe minute the gate drops. And 
‘those automotive dealers who are on 
to their job are not, waiting to be 
;asked to do their part. Already they 
lare knocking on the doors of this 
‘new and profitable fleet owner field. 








National motor 
Siedium 
gen- 


{ 21-28—Montreal, Canada. 
show of easterp Canada. 
Building, Adelstau Levesque 
eral manager. 
| 21-28—Boston, Mass. Boston Automobile 
| Dealers Association, Boston Com- 
| mercial Motor Vehicle Association, 
| show, Mechanics Building. Chester 
| I. Campbell, manager. 
| 21-28—-Jersey City, N. J. Automobile Show, 
| Midtown Auto Salon, Frenk Gal- 
| land, manager. 
| 21-28—Baltimore, Md. Auto Trade Asso- 
ciation of Maryland, show Fifth 
Regiment Armory. John E. Raine, 
manager. 
| 21-28—Detroit, Mich. Detroit Automobile 
Dealers Association, show H 
Shuart, manager. 
-28—Syracuse, N. Y. 
bile Dealers Association 
H. Hayes, manager. 


| 2-28—Hartford, Conn. Hartford Automo- 
| bile Dealers Association, show, State 
Armory. Arthur Fifoot, manager. 


22-26—Detroit, Mich. Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers, annual meeting, 
| Book-Cadillac. 
23-28—Rochester, N. Y. Rochester 
mobile Dealers’ Association 
Edgerton Park, A. C. Lohman, 
utive secretary. 
23-28—Pittsburgh, Fa. Pittsburgh 
mobile Dealers Association 
W. N. Owings, manager 
5-28—Harrisburg, Pa. Harrisburg 
motive Trade Assoctation 
New Farm Show Building 
27-Feb. 15—Cairo, Egypt. International 
Salon. 
| 28-Feb. 4—Portland, Me. Portland Auto- 
mobile Dealers Association, show. 
| Exposition Building. L. P| Borman, 
manager 
28-Feb. 4—Chicago. 
Show, Coliseum. 
| 28-Feb. 5—Washington, D. C. Washington 
Automotive Trades Association, show. 
30-31—Chicage, Ul. .National Automobile 
Dealers Association, convention, 
Medinah Athletic Club 
30-Feb. 4—Springfield, Mass. 


show. 
FEBRUARY 
1-11—Indianapolis. Twenty-second annual 
show, Indiana State Fair Ground. 
6-11—Ottawa, Canada. Ottawa Automo- 
tive Trade Association, show, Col- 
iseum, L. M. McCoy, chairman adv. 
committee. 
6-11—Denver, Col. Automobile show 
7-1l—York, Pa. York County Automobile 
Dealers Association, Inc., show. 
R. C. Keller, president. 
9-11—Springfield, Ill. Springfield Auto- 
mobile Dealers Association, show. 
11-18—Kansas City, Me. Kansas City Mo- 
tor Car Dealers, show. 


21 Syracuse Automo- 


show. C. 


Auto- 
Show, 
exete 


Auto- 
show. 


Auto- 
show, 


a 


Nationa) Automobile 


Automobile, 











ANALYZES SUPER-BALLOON 


j 


' With characteristic frankness, B. | mensions finally setting up a pro-| 


J. Lemon, field engineer, United 
States Tire Company, gave an ex- 
cellent summary of the _ present 
status of and recent developments 
in the super-ballon tire before a re- 
cent meeting of the Cleveland sec- 
tion of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers. Mr. Lemon readily ad- 
mitted the faults encountered and 
the problems that confront the au- 
tomobile engineer in succes 
plication of such tires to cars, both 
old and new. The surest solution of 
these problems, he indicated, will 
come about through close co-opera- 


tion and exchange of information| 


o the part of engineers represent- 
ing the automobile, tire and whel 
manufacturers. An abstract of Mr. 
Lemon’s paper follows: 

The airplane tire, modified for the 


automobile, during the past year has | 


been pushing itself, without formal 
introduction, through the back door 
of automotive design, at a time when 


funds for entertainment have been | 


mighty scarce. Engineering recep- 
tion has been chilly 
are logical. Present cars possess the 
best value and performance ever of- 
fered to the public. Tires are giving 
phenomenal service, and 1932 cars 
are designed to perform on the pres- 
ent medium-pressure tires. 
engineers ask, “throw a monkey 
wrench into design when curtail- 


ment of development should be the | 


order of the day?” 

Impetus for the super-balloon 
movement came from without the 
original equipment circle. Once 
launched in the field, however, the 
impulse to get business was str@ng 
enough to stampede practically all 
tire makers headlong into making 
replacement tires without enough 
thought to expense or other conse- 
quences. Experience was lacking, 
as afterward proved as to the degree 
of satisfaction in performance the 
tire would yield. The Tire and Rim 
Association struggled with the prob- 
lems of tire and rim sizes and di- 


This Fleet Operator Successfully 


ul ap- | 


The reasons | 


“Why,” 





| 





| 


| 


TROUBLES AND BENEFITS 


gram that defined the super-bal- 
loons as triple oversize sections to 
be run at reduced inflations on 
wheels below the 17-inch diameter. 
Seven super tires in sections from 
6.00-inch to 9.75-inch were proposed 
as replacing six balloon tires in 
sections from 5.25-inch to 7.50-inch. 

It is clear now that a mistake was 
made in trying to introduce the 
larger tires as field replacements. 


car performance on super-balloons, 
as well as the comparative cost and 
the relative tread life of the tire 


itself should have preceded any in- | 
If, as was true, car en- | 


troduction. 


gineers had troublesome front-end | 
design problems with standard tires, | 
how could the same vehicles be ex- | 


pected, even when new, to perform 
as well on much longer sections? 
Although the big tire was adapted 
to a limited number of new and par- 
tially re-engineered cars, with some 
success, even those car engineers, 
whose product performed reasonably 
well on super-balloons were antag- 


onized by the replacement method | 


of introduction. 

A second serious mistake was in 
offering for substitution so large an 
oversize as a nine-inch tire for cars 
in the lightweight class. This seven 
oversize could not help but produce 
a bad reaction. The high cost and 
ultimate unsatisfactory ‘performance 


| with respect to steering, shimmy and 


tramp soon overshadowed the nov- 
elty and advertising value on which 
the nine-inch tire was sold. The 
next downward step was the 7.50- 
inch, a five oversize tire, for cars 
that had used the 5.25 balloon tire 
as standard. While the 7.50 was 
more satisfactory than the nine, it 
was later replaced by the 6.50-inch, 
or triple oversize tire. Car makers 
who supplied super balloons as op- 
tional, extra price equipment, dur- 
ing the past summer, chose gener- 
ally, sections that were three, four 
or five sizes larger than standard 








Uses Semi-Truck T railers 


(Continued from Page 3) 





have no appreciable effect upon the 
riding qualities. Therefore, the 
pneumatic tires not only give suffi- 
ciently longer service to make it a 
geod investment to use them for 
that reason alone, but they keep 
the maintenance cost on the equip- 
ment at a materially lower point 
than is the case where solid tires 
are used. This equipment, of 
course, is being operated over hard 
surfaced roads with the mileage of 
concrete increasing each year. 


“As Rhode Island is a smal) state, 
a fifty-mile trip means that the 
truck enters a neighboring state. 
Fortunately, maximum tonnage al- 
lowed is practically the same in both 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 
For four wheels and two axles it 
is 28,000 pounds in both states. For 
three axles and six wheels it is 40,- 
0CO pounds. However, in Connecti- 
cut the total maximum is 30,000 
pounds, no additional allowance 
being made for the additional axles 
when a trailer is used. 

“This means that should it be de- 
sired to transport the maximum load 
allowed in Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island between Providence and 
Springfield, Mass., it would not be 
possible without breaking the Con- 
necticut law to take the shortest 
route which goes across a corner 
of the state of Connecticut. Work, 
however, is under way to bring about 
reciprocal relations between’ the 
states and a bill is already pending 
in Connecticut to correct this dif- 
ference in maximum ‘load require- 
ments. 

“The condition of the highways 
plays an important part im the suc- 
cessful operation of trailers. On 
hard surfaced roads with no bad 
grades the tractor can easily haul 
the additional pay load. On the 
other hand, if the roads are not in 
good condition and there are bad 
grades the tractor may not, be able 
to haul any heavier loads in: com- 








parison than would be the case with | 


a truck under similar conditions. 
“The maximum load advantage 
under .such conditions would dis- 
appear, as would also be true of the 
truck. About the only advantage 


left in the trailer operation would | 


be on work where three trailers were 
used for each tractor, having a 
trailer at each terminal and one in 
transit at all times. On long hauls, 


we use two trailers to a tractor, hav- | 


ing a load ready when the tractor 


| returns, thus saving from 30 minutes 


to an hour according to the com- 
modity handled, 


“As highways have improved we | 
|} have increased the use of trailers. 


During the past ten years, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut have been doing thorough 
jobs in highway rebuilding. Bad 
grades have been eliminated, curves 
have been given a longer radius, 
more and more concrete has been 
laid. The concrete roads especially 
have increased the hauling capacity 
of tractors. With such improve- 
ments have come higher speeds, so 
that in the trucking business today 
we think no more of a fifty-mile 
trip than we did thirty years ago of 
a five-mile trip with horse-drawn 
trucks. 


“What is needed now more than} 


anything else is uniformity in our 
state laws. In Massachusetts. 
Rhode Island and Connecticut, we 
hope to secure uniform regulations 
covering weight, tires, speed and 
the like. Not only are present laws 


|not uniform, but many of them need 


to be changed in order to keep pace 
with developments that have taken 
place in motor transportation. For 
example, laws that were passed 
when solid tires were universal do 
not meet the needs of the pneumatic 
tired vehicle of today, which does 
far less damage to the pavement 
than its predecessor, even though 
it transports heavier loads.” 





cars behaved good and bad. 


| Because supers required smaller 
| wheels than standard tires, in order 


|to Sell replacement tires, tire build- 
ers were forced to market the tire 
'and wheel as a unit. The work of 
|educating nation-wide branch and 
|dealer organizations to handle 
wheels along with tires, was complex 
| and costly, and the tire makers, in 


|general, were glad to get out of the 


problem. 


Early experience with super-bal- 
ed previous knowledge 
electing a certain over- 
size tire by no means gave a greatly 
ride unless 


loons ate 


that merely 


improved 
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low 


tween 





enough | have 


The 


14.5 


produced 


5 





| equipment tires. The tires on these | wheel business and let the better- chaos, the tire industry worked out 
equipped service organizations of | 
the wheel maker, handle the wheel | 


a tire load and inflation table based 
upon approximately 17.5 per cent. 
| tire deflection. 
the standard balloon tire 


deflection of 
ran be- 


and 16 per cent. with 

prevailing tire loads and inflations. 
So far as I know, efforts thus far 

not 


a superballon 


pressures were adopted to more than | ‘triple oversize) that exceeds or even 


offset the 





| 


increased tire size. 
bring a semblance of order out of ! 


To 





(Continued on Page 8) 


Six Truck Sales Leaders Nov.-Oct., 1932 


Reports Published as Returns Come In 


Returns for today: . Alabama, Arkansas, Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, 
|lowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Montana, Missouri, Nebraska, New 


NOVEMBER, 1932 





















































| Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, North Carolina, Ohio, Ore P l i 
; , , ) gon, Pennsylvania 
The job of getting the facts about! Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, Utah, Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin 


District of Columbia 
In this table, 35 states and District of Columbia. 

















( FIRST | SECOND | THIRD FOURTH FIFTH | SIXTH 
State Sales ! | | | 
Alabama 269 | Ford = 115 | Chev. _—«*82 | Int. 30| GMC ~—\«i12' | Dodge 10 | Stude. 5 
| 97 | Ford 47 | Chev. 40 | Int. —=«S | Dodge 2 ~*Fe-G-S_1/ 
| Conn. 224 | Ford 93 | Chev. 55 | Int. 15|GMC 12) Dodge 9 |M-R 7 
Delaware 29 | Ford AG SOW Se ee eres pete 
Florida 190 | Ford 79 | Chev. ‘56 | Int. ——s'14/| Federal 10 | Dodge 5 | DT 4 
| Georgia 132 | Ford 74| Chev. _33|GMC + 9${int. 5 | D-Re a. - 
| Idaho 40 | Ford 19 | Chev. 15 |iInt. ..4)/D-S. 1) 7 
Illinois 210 | Ford 120 Chev. 69 | Int. 17 ‘Dodge 131 DT 9|M-S 8 
Indiana 180 | Ford 73 | Chev. _—-35 | Int. ~—~«26 | Dodge 12 | GMC _7| Stude. 5 
| Towa 148 | Ford ~—s 64. | Chev. ~—«55 | Int. _12|DT 7| Dodge 5 | GMC 4 
Kansas 249 | Ford 115 | Chev. 84 | Int. 21 | Dodge 8|DT-G 5 |Stude. ¢ 
Louisiana 13%, Ford 62 | Chev. ‘41: *| ‘Int. 8 | Dodge 5|DT-G 3|R-W 2 
Maryland  _—s159' | Ford —_—sa64 | Chev. «35 | Dodge 13 | GMC il | Brockway 10 | Int. —7~ 
Massachusetts 537 | Ford 255 | Chev. 116 | GMC 51 | Int. 26 | Dodge 20 |, DT. 15" 
Michigan ——.249| Ford —-132| Chev. (52 / Int. 15 Stude. 13) D-R sine. ¢ 
Minnesota 239 | Ford 104 Chev. 521 Int. 18 | Dodge 15|/DT  411)/G-S 10 
Missouri 385 | Ford 150 | Chev. 126 {| Int. 35 | GMC 27 | Dodge 22 | Federal 4 
Montana 38 | Ford 17/| Chev. 14 | Int. Sl. OL ee 
Nebraska 103 | Chev. 42/| Ford 36) Int. 15| DT 4 | Dodge 3 | Indiana 1 
N. Hampshire 74 | Ford 36 | Chev.  18| DT | 4{D-In  3)|B-G-M-S 2|Fe-wo 1 
New Jersey | 427 | Ford. 155 | Chev. (77 | White 43 | Dodge 32 | Int. 28 | GMC 26 
New Mexico 80| Ford 37/| Chev.  28|iInt. | &@|DT 4) Dodge 2|)Reo 1 
N. Carolina 188 | Ford 109j| Chev. 49{| Int. | 9| White | 4)|D-G-I. 3) Reo 2 
|North Dakota 31 | F-In 10 | Chev. 6 | GMC a =e ce ae 
Ohio + +#«445 | Ford 212 | Chev. #73 | GMC 40/ int. 23 | Dodge 31 Stude. 12 
Oregon — ited | Chev. 8|Gmeo s/Si =o2|/* °° @e4z2=T °° °.°,°,«2,« 
Pennsylvania 1,055 | Ford 448 | Chev. ‘216 | Int. 110 | Dodge 77 GMC} 39| Reo 22 
Rhode Island 76| Ford 39 | Reo | 9| Chev. .7|Int. | 6|' GMC 5|A-D 2 
South Carolina 64 | Ford 33 | Chev. 19|D-In 4 LFR-S-Wol | Sn ee ed hind 
S. Dakota 45 Ford 15 | Chev. 10 | Int. 5| Dodge 4/DT  } }¥#3|¥Fe-S-wo 1 
| Utah 43 Ford | 28 | Chev. 11 | Dodge 21G-In 2=6Chua1 TCS” os 7. ae 
Virginia 337 | Ford 185 | Chev.  86|!DT 15 | Int. 12 /D-G 10 | Federal 5. 
Washington 74| Ford 41/{|Int. #£#.111| Chev. =#7!GMC  4!M-S 2)W-wWOoO 1 
West Virginia 112 | Ford 57 | Chev. 21 | Int. 10!GMC 6 Reo 4'Dt $$ 
Wiscensin 195 | Chev. 70 Ford 61 | Int. 28 | Stude. 8 | Dodge 7 | GMC 5 
| Dist. of Col. 98 [Ford 41 C-In 20;GMC ~—6| Dodge 3 = B-DT-M 1[ - 
' 
oe 
OCTOBER, 1932 | First | Second | Third | Fourth Fifth Sixth 
State Sales| | | | { 
Alabama ~—«a228' | Chev. 103 | Ford 78{| Int. 18!|GMC 10 Dodge 4 | Stude. . 
Arkansas ~—«273:' | Chev. 125 | Ford 116| Int. 22{! Dodge 4 GMC 31S-W 1. 
Conn. — 279 | Ford 99 | Chev. 92 | Int. 26 | Dodge 15 | Reo 9|/GMC -} 8 
Delaware 25 | Chev. 11 Ford 7 {| Int. 3/GMC 2 { Ind. ct. 7a 
Florida 257 | Ford 89 | Chev. 87 | Int. 27 (DT 9 | Federal) 7 | Dodge 6 
Georgia 203 | Ford - 101 | Chev. 68! Int. £8|D-Fe-l 4, G-M  2|R-W 5 
| Idaho “37.| Ford 151 Chev. 14 | Int. 7'Reo 1 Ce ea a ce 2 
Illinois 481 Ford 190 Chev. 159 Int. 53 | DT 20 | Dodge  18|G-R 9 
Indiana ~ 317 | Ford. 112 | Chev. ‘168 | Int. | 31|GMC +14 Indiana 13 | Dodge 12 
Iowa 294 | Chev. 119| Ford 106 Int. 34 | Dodge 8|DT-G .6|S-WO 3 
Kansas 326 | Chev. 132 | Ford 119 | Int. 35; GMC +«Oi11'|«zDT 10 | Dodge 7 
Louisiana 221 | Ford 91, Chev. 75|Int.  22|GMC }¥ 9 | Dodge 7|DT-w 2 
Maryland 250 |C-F 83 | Int. 25 | Dodge 15 |GMC 11 | B-DT 7|Reo £5 
Massachusetts 671 | Ford 295 | Chev. 167, Int. 49{| GMC 40 Dodge 25| Reo + 16 
Michigan. +469 ~Ford 206 | Chev. 142| Int. | 49| Dodge  26,GMC 151] Stude. 11 
| Minnesota 335 | Chev. 1361 Ford 1101 Int. | 26| Dodge 20| Reo | 121) Mack 7 
Missouri (+532 | Ford 208 | Chev. 190/| Int. 45 | Dodge 27/GMC  22|DT 9 
Montana 119 | Ford 54 | Int. 29 | Chev. 23|Reo 4|'S-WO  3/D-w i 
Nebraska “172 | Chev. 74| Ford 62)|Int. 20/DT 3) G-I-R-S_2|D-Fe-M 1 
N. Hampshire 97 | Ford 44 | Chev. 34 | Int. 5 | D-G 3 | R-St-wo 2 | DT-M 1 
New Jersey 518 | Ford 206 | Chev. 154 | Int. 33 | Dodge  30| Reo  24|GMC 19 
New Mexico. 69 | Ford. (42 Chev.  22| Dodge 2/DT-I-m 1! } } #£| 
N. Carolina 511 | Chev. 262, Ford 180 | Int. | 18|GMC  17{| Dodge 16 |R-W 3 
North Dakota 55 | Ford 23) Chev.  17/Int. | 9|GMC  3/Dodge  2/Stude 1 
Ohio 662 | Ford 318 | Chev. 149| Int. 52|GMC (35 | Dodge 30) Stude. 19° 
Oregon. ~*:103 | Ford +48! Chev. ‘32 | Int. 10;GMC 5 D-S — 2|Fe-R-W_ 1 
Pennsylvania 1,252 | Ford 458 | Chev. 401 | Int. “108 | Dodge _97| GMC —s 46 | Stude. 18 
| Rhode Island 90 | Ford 52, Chev. 16|PA  6|/D-In 4 Reo  3|/GMC_ 2 
South Carolina 131 | Ford — 68 | Chev. 52 | Dodge 6 | I-In-S-W 1 | | = i. al 
|S. Dakota ——47.'| Ford 18 | Chev. 13 | Int. 9| Dodge 3: | DT-S Bee. 0") ee 
Utah 50 Chev.  26| Ford 15 | D-In 3 | Mack 2 | ae 
Virginia 329 | Ford 136 Chev. 129| GMC 16 | Int. 14 Reo 8 | Dodge 6 
Washington 167 | Ford. 67 | Chev. 57. Int. | 14/GMC _ 9 Stude 6 | Dodge 5 
W. Virginia 163 | Ford 74 | Chev. 48 | Dodge 12 | Int. “7 | Reo 6|Indiana 5 
Wisconsin 228 | Chev, 92 | Ford 87 | Int. 17 | Dodge 10 | GMC 5|DT-S 3 
Dist. of Col. 104 | Ford 45 Chev. 23 | Int. 2 lie 7 Autocar 6 | Brockway 3 
KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS AND SYMBOLS 





A—Autocar; B—Brockway; C—Chevrolet; D—Dodge; DT—Diamond T; F—Ford; Fe—Federal; G—GMC; 
| y—Indiana; In—International; LFR—La France-Republic; M—Mack; R—Reo; S—Studebaker; St—Stewart; 


W—White; WO—Willys-Overland. 
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MICHIGAN EXTENDS legal period for only thirty deed se DETROIT EMPLOYMENT expecting important releases from ONLY ONE VAC ANT SP ACE 
1932 PLATES TO FEB. 1 | Highway Department, which réceives UP ON DECEMBER 15 As noted in a previous report, the 











influenced by the fact that the State the Ford Mo)tor Company any day. FOR PHILADELPHI A SHOW 





| motor vehicle weight tax fees, needs machine tool people in this district; pi usaeiphia, Dec. 22—All but one 

; ‘the funds for construction projects | ; are getting some very fair business. for th ; eer xhibit: 
(Continued from Page 1) | that will provide employment. | (Continued from Page 1) A number of manufacturers have space for e@ passenger car e 8s 
| for the thirty-second annual Auto- 


As long as 1932 platé& are legal in | its six furnaces going until the first | made delayed purchases in the line 


“the secretary of state may for good | 
. of equipment. Machine tool men/| mobile Show to be held in Conven- 


| Michigan, they will be acceptable to 
cause extend the time of renewal Indiana, Because Ohio, Ilinois, Wis- of the wr and — all of them. here belleve that purchases of new |tion Hall, 9th Street, below Spruce 
for not to exc 2d sixty days from | consin and other nearby states The Briggs and Murray plants are equipment, rebuilding of present , _ ; ° 
and after the first day of January.”| change the vehicle law administra- | maintaining a good rate of output| machines, the buying of jigs, dies|2®™U8™Y 16 to 21, inclusive, have 
In 1931 and 1932 the use of the | tion January 1, the policies to be|and the latter company’s plant at/and similar material will net a to-|"0OW been assigned. No commercial 
previous year’s plates was extended | adopted by these states with regard | Ecorse is turning out a fair volume/tal of $1,500,000 or $2,000,000 before| cars will be shown at the event, 
the entire sixty days under the law. | to 1932 Michigan plates, cannot be|of frames for Ford. A number of| operations in this field are com-| owing to the heavy demand for pas- 
This year's _ decision to extend the ascertained. parts makers in this district are pleted. _} senger car f space in the hall. 














Cumulative New Commercial Car Registration Statistics.. N ovember, 1932 


Figures in this table are from R. L. Polk & Co, of Detroit, with the exception of Illinois, whcih are supplied by the Robinson Advertising Service, Springfield, Ill., and New Jersey, which 


are furnished by the New Jersey Motor List Co., New Car Division, Trenton, N, J. Metropolitan district figures compiled by Sherlock & Arnold are included in New York state total. 
Readers desiring county, city, or town lists, or lists of owners in any given section, may obtain these by addressing any of these three companies. Some of this data has been published 
previously, but it is given here complete for the convenience of our subscribers, 
Returns for today: Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Indiana, lowa, Loui siana, Massachusetts, Missouri, Nebraska, New Mexico, New Jersey, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Washington 


in this table, 35 states and the District of Columbia 
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Alabama A cai RO ha LN eo Ss oe 
| | 1 | 5| : il | | | 97|Arkansas 
Connecticut | 2) __ | ss £9 6 93) 12) Zz) 3; 4)—~=<“‘<—«‘ ”SCSSt« 24 Comnnectticut 
—,€ | uu \ 4 | | | 14 4 | 4 |) | 28]Delaware 
Florida —*«| ee Nn Ed | 2 16, 190,Florida 
Georgia ee a Re es 9| | 5 oe | 7| 132\Georgia 
Idaho ae | 5 | if | 19| | | 4| ij l | | 40|Idaho 
Illinois | | ; oo 68 TTC a 8) 2| 1| 11{ __270|Miinois 
Indiana — ee A I |} a we  ~o 3} 5| + 180\Indiana 
luwa | | 55 a) | 64 4 | 12| ae l l ‘| 148|owa 
Kansas | ] a a |} 1s) } aj 4 ... 2 1| + 249\Kentucky 
Louisiane =| i [aj 3 5| | 6 = 3 | 8 = ce i| 9,  137\Louisiana 
Maryland | Ce ee ee | | of itt ee a ee oe It i | 1 6| 159|Marylana 
Massachusetts| 8 2 1g, 15 20 | 2} 55) SI 5| 26; 1 5| 3) 2] 3|_537|Mass’setis 
Michigan ‘| | | 52! 1| | 7| 132; 7| | 15) 13} fe 1 4, 249|Michigan 
Minnesota [| | 2 52 1) 104} 10} { 18} 10} } 3; + +4| +~ #239\Minnesota 
Missouri ‘| 2| | 126,22 | 4{ 150,27] 3} 35 2| 1| 2) —«S| ~__385|Missouri 
Montana mea , se , ! jt 5 ; 1| meh | 38\Montana 
Nebraska | | | 4@ 4 3| | 36 | 1| 15 l l 2; 103|Nebraska _ 
New Hamp. | 2 18 4 3] 1; 36 2 | 3} 2| 1 | 74\New H Hamp, 
New Jersey | 2) 4 77 7,32) 3} 155) 286 ee 6, 43; 5) 10) 427\New Jersey — 
‘N. Mexico | ee 2] | 37 | = l | 80|N. Mexico 
North Car. | l | 49 | 3} | 109! 3] 3| 9 l | | 5| 188|North Car, 
North Dakota | | a: { a i ae | | 10| | 4|_3i|No. Dakota — 
Ohio | 2) | yj St] S212} 40} 10}_— 8B i 12| 2| 3; 15)  445|Ohio 
Oregon | | | oe oe ee Ss. 1| 1| 62|Oregon 
Penn'vania_—_| 13,14) 216) 13,7 9 448,39) 10] 110) 14, Ti; 12) ~—S*'16|”~—S=S*1055|Penn’vania 
Rhode Island | re l 2] 1,39 | | 6 4a a4 _ 1 26 Rhode Isl. ~ 
S. Carolina [| | | i | 4{ [ 33) Se 1 1| l ij_ij__—64|So. Carolina’ 
5. Dakota | | CC a on 4] lj 15 a 1) | 1| i Dakota 
Utah —CSOt=«&Y r 11 | 2] 1 28 1 | 1 l | | 43/\Utah 
Virginia | 1| {86 15) 10] 5] S185, 0 ; 12) a4 1) 2] _337|Virginia 
Washington | | ee | 4j 4 a 2, —~«|~~—S«d| —=«S| ‘74, Washington 
W. Virginia | 2) (2 y 8 | 57 ~~ 3; 10 2| | 1 2) 112|W. Virginia 
Wisconsin | (70 4) 7] 2 61,5 | 28} 8| | 2| 5|  195|Wisconsin 
; | 20 5| 98\Dist. of Col. 
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Totals | 39| 35| 1733; 120; 339] 59} 3181, 320} 51, 582 4] 55| 7; 114) 6| 31] 113} ~—Ss 82 46} 164) 7081| Totals 
Alabama, 1931 | | | = 1) lly 5} |} | 91) 3] 2\ | 8| 1| | 5| 4| 3| 4,  394/Alabama, ’31 
Arkansas, ’31_ | I 1; Sj {ap TD a) ff 4] | | | | ij __—s[_—_—=i107|Arkansas, ’31 
Conn., 1931 | 3) 1; 96 4) 28 | 16) 129) __ 24/ | 24| 5} 14 } 20) 1 4| 7| 7; 3) 10) 396|Conn., °31 
Delaware, 1931 | 2} i 9 | _if | 1) | | 1 j | ST | | | | | 2 31|Delaware, ’31 
Florida, 1931 | ] | __136| ! 3| | 125, 2 l 7 | 7 | | | 1| 2; —=«2|_—S—«85 |Florida, 1931 
Georgia, 1931 | 1/1 9 +~|  ~*'| | 93) 8 a) | | 4| ! | 21 __-219|Georgia, ’31 
Idaho, 1931 | l ae 5] | 31) | j 1| | j | 2| { ss | 1 | 65|Idaho, 1931 
Hilinois, “31_—-| 4  ~*«|~+«~171;~—S—ia22| Ss 4,197 4i| 43| ! 1] | 9| 3) 1} | 3] 4) 17, _:-536|Mlinois, *31 
Indiana, 31 | | 4,67, 3) 8] | 80 9 | 12) l | } 2) | 3] 5| 2| 5] 3| _203/Indiana, ’31_ 
Towa, 1931 | ] [ 136\~ l 11] [107,83 20) | 2) | 7 } | 5 5| 4| ~—-300;Kewa, “31 
Kansas, 1931 [| | | C6) 4,6 | 108, 2 j 9| | | | 1| / | 4 1| [ 1|  202/Kansas, ’31 
Louisiana, 31 [| | 8H {104 5 | 234i | | | 1| | 1| 2| 1| | 229|Louisiana, ’31 
Maryland, ’31| 6, = 2) 75, SCA 3) ils | 15] 2] _—:10 9| | | 7 Fy 6 5| _ 275|/Maryland, ’31 
Mass, 1931 |  19/ ——6|_——s«166| 4| 43 | 6| 313; j 41; =| 10 24, ~—~=ié‘<yAT;O!#OC«<«Sst*YY;:~C(‘é‘ia‘Y:!O!™C«SS)~O~«aYY;:*SC<‘<‘ié‘é C785 |Masss., °31 
Michigan, “31 | ] | 150)" 2) «18 | 4) 265,20) | 37] 1| 1| 2) 21/ | ij | ® °&«9| 543|/Mich, ‘31 
Minnesota, "31 | | a  ) DC | 38). ~~ . +. = l i] | 4 #46f 3 375|Minn, 31 
Missouri, “31 | | ; 171 5) 22] id0],Ss«i05|a,SC‘“‘sS*~*«Y i l 6 | | 6 2 2  18|  498/Missouri, 31 
Montana, ’31 | ee eee ; ae [28 : a oe oe | l 4; l } wv 2 . 2} | 60|Montana, ‘31 
Nebraska, ’31 | || YT a } 26 rr ft|.tf) a | | ia a a @< teen. 7 
N. Hamp, 31] | | 2T,—i AC CYSSC«SYSC 2| | a | | a ka a 1 | 86|N. Hamp., ’31 
N. Jersey, 31] 2) 5) 172) 3B 8241, —s«G ; 36 #I1j 10 Ser 31) 1| 5] 4| 7 5| 20|  650\N. Jersey, ’31 
N. Mexico, 31 | i. a a | ,-— © ar I ~ | ft tt i. | | | « =o 
N. Car, "31 | 1| 142 6 10} ‘1 166, oi (stsYttt*tCTS*~<“‘<~*YSC~‘ ; 3 || a | 2] 109) 472(N. Car., °31 
N. Dakota, "31[ |i CSCS‘ S#SCOCOC*#‘CN”SCé‘AYD 1 l 8 | l | l l | | 2, ~—S«|~SCté«éS JN. Dank, °31 
Ohio, 1931] 6 2159) BAYS —«OTT 35| a 3| 24| 1| 2] 11; 20). ~ +2; +~ +19)  636|Ohio, 1931 
Oregon, "31 a ee 1| 69) a ee > aes j 1| l , 3} |. | 4|  136/Oregon, * "31 
Pen'vania, "31 | 14, ——s1i_—=s363' Ss] ~—=«LOL J 7; 591| «48 ~~ 109) 5] 23) | 36] 8) 18) 26, 30) 20| 41| 1457|Pa., ’31 
Rhode Isl, ’31 | 2| | 3S 7; 3 oS eo |; 6 1] 1| | 10) 1 i; a | | 2| 130jRh, tel, 31 
S. Ca’lina, “31 | ] _ Aaj | af Tt STtC*~‘C l 5 | 1| ; a | 3| 2; _:150|S. Ca’lina, ’31 
S. Dakota, "31]— | | ST 2) .. 2 lr |. 8 | | } l | ; & |. ||  69|S. Dakota, ’31 
Utah, 1931 | | [a ] 1} l on is | 4 Scone 2) | | 2) eisai ee 71/Utah, 1931 
Virginia, 1931 |_| 7m. 6h ld||l Um ldhCUmre. hUue|6hUhLTlhChUmLe.!6hmhmhehLC UD { 8) | | | 2 | _-24) ~—-364/ Virginia, ’31 
Wash’ton, ’31 | | l 19| =... ee os. cL i 1| ne ean oe 86|Wash., ’31 
W. Virginia, a | | @ 4 a = es eee 12) | 7 1 so |. 5] 5|  147|W. Vir, ‘31 
Wisconsin, = | l | 108) ae a SS ee [ 16| | 1| 10) 1 | 4] 6| 12; 290|/Wis., 1931 
D. of Col., ”: ee ae ee ee | , j 241|D. of Col., ’31 

\ | 


137; 111; +86, 394] + 10730) 





Totals, —y 78, = 35,3361, +106, + 462] ~—S—B2|—«4195, 458 
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MERCHANDISING 
ACCESSORIES 
EQUIPMENT 


CREDIT DATA MADE AVAILABLE 
BY COMMERCE DEPARTMENT 


The greater proportion gf business done during the years 
1928, 1929 and 1930 by wholesalers and manufacturers sell- 
ing direct to retailers was on a credit basis, and the credit 
extended was found to be generally sound, according to the 
study, “Mercantile Credit Survey, Part I.,” released today by 
the Department of Commerce. The survey was designed to 


develop basic facts upon which credit policies 
The important part played by o— 





credit in distribution, the report 
states, is indicated by the fact that 
of the nine kinds of wholesale and 
manufacturing establishments in- 
cluded in this report the one with 
the lowest percentage of credit busi- 
ness had 87.9 per cent. The one 
with the highest percentage had 98.8 
per cent. There were numerous 
firms with all of their business on a 
credit basis. 

This compilation of credit data is 
the outgrowth of several conferences 
held during 1930 between represent- 
atives of the Department of Com- 
merce and credit men throughout the 
country. 


of Credit Men and was made with 
the active co-operation of its 140) 


It was undertaken at the | 
request of the National Association | 


parts. Part 2 will contain data for 


| nine lines of trade, Part 3 will con- | 


) tain seven, with summary material 
| for the 25 lines of trade. 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


WHOLESALE 










Editor’s 


Column 


Phere ebbed 


Contending 


| prosperity cannot be built on a war 


|of extermination against its neigh- 
| bors, George P. Auld, certified public 
|accountant, criticizes the formation 


tained a New York charter. The | 
new group has announced as its) 
main purpose the organization of 


| citizens in every state under a pledge 


| Data upon the following subjects) 


‘are given in this publication for each 
|of the nine kinds of establishments 
| included; Extent of credit business, 
jlosses from bad _ debts, collection 
percentages, returns and allowances, 


to buy only goods manufactured in 
the United States. Other aims of 
the association are to encourage 


Americans to invest only in Ameri- | 


|ean securities and to combat “inter- 


credit terms, customers attempting | 


to take unearned discounts, and cus- 
| tomers attempting to dictate terms. 


CANADIAN CREDIT 
GROUP ORGANIZED 


Enthusiastic support has been 


affiliated associations. More than | given to the organization of a Ca- 
6,000 wholesale and manufacturing | nadian Wholesalers Credit Group, at 
firms co-operated by giving data to| which manufacturers doing business 
secure a’ fund of factual informa- | in Canada will exchange experience | 
tion which will serve as a back-| on their jobbing outlets in that mar- 
ground for sound credit policies on | ket, according to A. H. Fagan, man- 
the part of wholesalers and manu-| ager of wholesaler credits for the | 
facturers in their dealings with re- | Motor and Equipment Manufactur- 
tailers. |ers Association, which is sponsoring 
In announcing the publication, | the group. 

Frederick M. Feiker, director of the| The value of such a group, pat- 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic|ermed after the many _ similar 
Commerce said, ‘The figures pre- groups conducted under MEMA aus- 
sented herein for the years 1928,|Pices for many years, was suggested 
1929, and 1930, seem to indicate that, | >y members doing besiness in Can- 
on the whole, the credit extended by ada and sixteen manufacturers were 
wholesalers and manufacturers sell- represented at the first meeting held 
ing direct to retailers was on a sound | in the Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, 
basis. Yet these figures also indicate | during the week of the Third Joint 
that numerous firms were probably | Trade Show. The contacts made 
carrying on their business without|@"d the credit information de- 
proper regard for sound principles of veloped were considered so impor- 
credit. Some of these firms had bad | t@nt that it was voted to make the 
debt losses two or three times as|8TOUP 4 permanent art of the credit 
great as the average for firms in the | 8'OUP activities of the MEMA. 

same kind of business. Their col-| Vv. E. Crawford, vice-president of 
lection percentages were half the | Thompson Products, Ltd., St. Cath- 
average, which means that the num-|¢imes, Ont., who was active in the 
ber of days that their accounts re- | 4¢Velopment of plans for the group, 
ceivable were outstanding was twice, W@5 named chairman. Members 
the average, and the amount of | Voted that they would meet quar- 
money on the books at a given time | tly in Toronto. ry 

for the same volume of business was, _4®nouncement of the definite or- 
also twice the average. Their re-|%@nization of the group as an ad- 
turns and allowance percentages junct to the regular activities of the 
were two or three times as great as| MEMA credit department in con- 
they should have been. The profits | Pection with Canadian accounts is 


of these concerns were literally being | ©*Pected to arous ethe interest of 
(many other manufacturers, and 


eaten up by the costs involved in | : 
carrying overdue accounts, in losses | ng will’ eS ee x 


through uncollectable outstandings, tended. 


and on unusually high percentage of Se a 
returned merchandise. GUS ROTHE HEADS. 
JOBBERS ASSOCIATION 


Included in this report, Part 1 of | 


| 


;man Yarnelle Company of 





the “Mercantile Credit Survey,” are| 
nine lines of trade, they are Agri-| 

cultural implements; athletic and| Gus Rothe of Rothe Automotive 
sporting goods; automotive supplies,| Service, Los Angeles, Cal., was re- 
including tires; booxs and Sstation- | cently elected president of the 
ery; clothing, hats, caps, and gloves| Southern California Parts Jobbers 
(men’s wear); coal and coke; con-' Association 

fectionery, candy and soda fountain! C. W. Roper, Roper Auto Parts, | 
supplies; drugs, toilet articles, and Huntington Park, Cal., was elected 
drug sundries; and dry goods and vice-president and Hugh Gibson, of 
notions. 


It is planned to publish the re- | Redondo Beach, Cal., retains his 
sults of this entire survey in~-three post as secretary. 





Heavy loads, 
high speeds, 
rough roads—these ard- 
uous operating condi- 
tions determine the ex- 
acting specifications to | 
which Wisconsin Axles 
must conform. 


WISCONSIN AXLE CO. 
OSHKOSH WISCONSIN 


| 








| Gibson Motor Parts, Inglewood ana | COMpany, 


| dealers attended the 
| held by Motive Parts and Supply 





nationalism.” 

“Our problem has been, and will 
continue to be, to sell well disposed 
customers abroad the normal sur- 
plus of nearly $600,000,000 a year | 
which we regularly produced and | 
sold them each year from 1922 to 
1928,” Mr. Auld said. “The counter- 
part of that problem, though a whole | 
subject by itself, is that we must) 
provide the financing for that ex- 
port surplus by foreign lending. This | 
is not a popular subject today, but | 
it is with us an inescapable part | 
of our position as a surplus produc- 


ing nation. That surplus represents | 


the margin whereby our standard of 

living is to be maintained. 
“Perhaps least of all nations can 

we afford to enter upon a campaign 


|of sabotage directed against inter- 


national trade. We are in the world 
market as sellers, and we have much 
more to lose than gain by a policy 
of dog eat dog. 

“If this newly formed association 
is seeking to correct inequalities 
which have grown out of the depre- 
ciated currency situation, it might 


|be well to point out that by using 
|a fraction of the effort required to 
| organize a boycott on foreign goods 
its leaders could secure passage of 


legislation necessary to take care of 


| the depreciated currency question. 
“There is no reason why this coun- | 
| try’s problems cannot be handled in | 


an orderly way or ‘vhy the nation 
should be stampeded into blind mass 


action, which, once under way, will | 


lead no one knows where.” 








WV holesale 
Brevitttes 


Paul Meyer, Salesman for Moss- 
Fort 


Wayne, Ind., is convalescing after 


having been operated on for ap- | 
| pendicitis. 
| 


° * . 

The Philadelphia Motor Acces- 
sories Company, Allentown, Pa., is 
increasing its sales force, having re- 
cently hired T. W. Cooper and J. D. 
Hough. 


. * ° 
Paul Wiley has recently joined the 


sales force of the Sieg-Mason City , 
Sieg- | 


Mason City, Ia. 


Mason now have four men traveling 
7 * . 


Earle Temple has joined the sales 


force of S. & S. Auto Equipment | 


Company, Jamaica, Long Isiand. 
* . ° 


Slim Pabst of 
Company. Newark, N. J., 
cently married. 


* . 
150 mechanics 


recent clinic 


More than 


Company of Tcledo, O. 


Al Randour, inside salesman for 
Pioneer Mercantile Company, 
| Bakersfield, Cal, for quite some 


time, has taken over the city terri- | 
| tory. 


VAN CLEEF TO EXHIBIT 
AT WORLD’S FAIR 


The firm of Van Cleef Brothers, 
Chicago, manufacturer of Dutch 
brand rubber and chemical prod- 


that this nation’s | Would Make 


Arrow Machine | 
was re- 


and |} 


' ucts, 
the “A Century of Progress Interna- 








DISTRIBUTION 
SHOP EQUIPMENT 


REPLACEMENTS 


M. E. M.A. WILL URGE CONGRESS 
TO CHANGE ANTITRUST LAWS 


Possible 


Voluntary Agreements 


Between Sellers Without Violating 
Principles of Law 
e 


Changes in the present 


upon Congress by directors 


anti-trust laws make possible 


a |here of the Citizens’ Association for | voluntary agreements between sellers without violating the 
may be based. 7 | eos shi , oe ines : 
; Ns ~* | America First, Inc. which has ob- | principles upon which these laws are founded willbe urged 


of the Motor and Equipment 


Manufacturers Association, representing producers of parts, 


accessories, tools, equipment an 


dustry. 

Pointing out that industry needs 
relief from some of the restrictions 
which have been read into the laws 
by judicial interpretation of pay 
rolls and investments, the founda- 
tion of consuming power, are to be 
preserved, the group requests that an 
“Emergency Industries Preservation 
Act,” providing necessary relief tem- 
porarily under the supervision of the 
Federal Trade Commission, _ be 
passed pending the determination 
of the proper form of permanent 
legislation, 

Following is the text of the reso- 
lution adopted by the M. E. M. A. 


directors: 

“The Motor and Equipment Man- 
ufacturers Association indorses the 
| operation of the anti-trust laws in 


| of monopoly, oppression of competi- 
tors tending thereto, 
| trade practices. But experience has 
shown clearly that prohibition of 
co-operative agreements between 
sellers (by judicial interpretation of 


|ducers equality of privilege with con- 
sumers in determining economic lev- 


thereby fostered widespread /indus- 
trial and social maladjustment. 
“Since the producing functions of 
labor and capital must supply the 
ability to consume, it follows that 
protection of pay rolls and invest- 
ments is the imperative condition, 
precedent to the preservation of 
mass purchasing power, to the per- 


and to the maintenance of the es- 
sential source of all taxing power. It 
is therefore the primary necessity 
of the nation’s economic welfare 
For these reasons we urge: 

“1. That Congress immediately in- 
vestigate the workings of all phases 
of our anti-truSt laws and, without 
sacrifice of their above-stated fun- 
damental purposes, to enact such 
legislation as will permit voluntary 
agreements between sellers to such 
an extent as may be necessary: 

“(a) To avoid destructive 
| competition. 

“(b) To avoid wastage of ma- 
terials. 

“(c) To avoid the constant in- 
centive to capital concentration 





otherwise inevitable. 

“(d) To help stabilize pay 
rolls. 

“(e) To preserve earnings 


the fountain source of all tax 

revenues. 

“(f) To restore’ industrial 
equilibrium by restoring equal- 
ity of privilege between buyer 
and seller. 

“(g) To promote the public 
interest by giving balanced 
weight to the needs of capital 
and labor at least equally with 
that of the consumer. 

“2. That, pending this determina- 
tion of the proper form of .perma- 
nent legislation, Congress imme- 
diately pass an ‘emergency indus- 
tries preservation act’ providing this 
necessary relief temporarily under 
the supervision of the Federal 
Trade Commission.” 


has contracted for space 


tional Exposition,” which will take 
place along Chicago’s lake front 
next year. Work has already begun 


on the firm’s exhibit, which prom- | 
ises to be something new and un- 
) 


usual, 


respect to their intended purposes, | 
the prohibition in private industry | 


and unfair | 


| the Sherman act) has denied to pro- | 


els of price and production, and has | 


manent supply of consumer needs | 


in | 


d supplies for the motor in- 


‘COMPARATIVE SHOW 
WINDOW TRIMS: GOOD 
BUSINESS BOOSTER 


The Passaic Auto Electric Com- 
pany, Passaic, N. J., frequently dis- 
| plays comparative show window 
trims, and gets results with them. 

One such trim showed two oil fil- 
ters, one that had been used for 
some time and the other new. The 
used unit was covered with sludge, 
and .told better than a sales talk 
the advantages to be derived from 
the use of a new filter on a car. 

Another comparative trim showed 
the interiors of two batteries, one 
a cheap product that had been in 
use only a few months, and the 
other a quality unit that had been 
used for two years. The plates of 
| the cheap battery were in poor con- 
dition, whereas the more expensive 
battery was in good _ condition, 
Placards in the window told the 
story behind these two specimens, 
It went over big. 

Another comparative display 
showed two transmission housings 
with the top plates removed, so that 
the gears inside could be seen. One 
set of gears were badly worn, due 
to the use of low grade oil. The 
other set was in excellent condi- 
tion. The owner had always used 
high grade oil. 

A placard in this trim called at- 
tention to the high price of cheap 
oil when the resultant damage and 
repair bills are considered. 

These automobile electricians say 
that comparative window displays 
of this kind help to sell a substan- 
tial volume of accessories. 


UNITED MOTORS WILL 
SERVICE RADIO SETS 


The United Motors Service, Inc., 
a national organization with twenty- 
six branches and 3,000 automobile 
service stations, will have the au- 
| thorized service for the new radio 
sets being sold by the entire General 
Motors group. The firm also has its 
own set, available to the trade at 
radio retail stores. 

The new appointment means that 
| the United Motors Service wil] have 
to appoint numerous service men 
| throughout the country to take up 
the new activities. The company 
may receive authorization for the 
exclusive servicing of another type 
of radio in the near future, but this 
is not certain yet. 


BROCKWAY 
TRUCKS 


Meet every Economy re- 
quirement and all Quality 


demands. 


| For twenty-three years 
' BROCKWAY has stood 
for the principle of build- 
ing motor trucks on spe- 
cial standards to meet the 
specific demance of the 
various truck using in- 
dustries. 








| 


| BROCKWAY MOTOR COMPANY, INC. 
Main Office and Factory 


Cortland New Yerk 








8 


. | Prod 
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ANALYZES SUPER-BALLOON 
TROUBLES AND BENEFITS 


(Continued from Page 5) 


equals the tread life of the corre- 
sponding ballon tire. The super 
shows 50 per cent. more net, and 65 
per cent. more gross tread area than 
the balloon, with the safhe load and 
with inflations corresponding to 
that load in the two inflation tables. 
This area increase might lead to ex- 
pectation of longer tread life. But 
one important factor in tread wear 
is the amount of scrubbing move- 
ment of the rubber on the road and 
this rate of abrasion increases with 
increased area when caused by lower 
inflations or higher loads. 

Again, irregular tread wear is 
more progounced on front wheels 
with supers than with standard 
tires. Experience indicates that this 
is to be expected. Front tread wear 
is sure to be more irregular than 
rear tread wear no matter what the 
type of tire, a condition which seems 
inexcusable to many car owners be- 
cause the facts have not been suf- | 
ficiently emphasized. 

Front tires do not, 
cannot have a true forward roll on 


both wheels under all conditions of | 
Good steering up to date) 


service. 
has demanded that the front axle 
have caster and camber, that the 
front wheels and tires have pitch 
and toe-in to give the car a certain 
steering stability. 
tires have no such variable factors 
that may depart from 
tions through abuse in service and 


remain uncorrected for long periods. | 
the application of driving | 


Besides, 
power through rear 
produce even tire ‘vear. 


tires tends to 


usually indicates low inflation, mis- 
aligned frame, axle or wheels, loose 
bearings or grabby brakes. Tread 
design, including profile and con- 
figuration, also is certainly a minor 
factor of irregular wear that be- 


comes more and more important as; 


larger cross-sections and lower di- 
ameters are adopted. 
Super-balloon tires serve to ac- 
centuate the need of a more scien- 
tific study of the relation of tread 
design to the design of the car, as 
well as the requirement of improved 
designing; and of maintaining 
more nearly than ever be- 


car 
the car 
fore, 
cambe 
provide 
as possible 
Axle camber, 
be scarcer than 
Folties. 

As a rule the construction of the 
larger tire followed more or less the 


r, caster and whee! toe as will 
good steering, and as near 
true forward tire 
in my opinion, should 
bow legs in 


conventional design of the balloon | 


tire. Because of increased flexing 
and sway, rubber cracking assumed 
increased importance for the chemist 
and designer. Tread depth, profiles 
and surface configurations have 
undergone some changes; 


of tread, the tread depth has in- 
creased and the surface configura- 


tions are quite generally of the rib- | 


nonskid pattern. Im the tire carcass, 
cord angles and strength have been 
give careful study. The rims for 


holding the tire to the wheel were} 


made proportionately wider to pro- 


duce car stability om both imflated 
and flat tires. 

The rolling resistance of the| 
super - balloons appears slightly 
higher than for _ corresponding | 
standard tires at corresponding | 


loads and inflation. 
reduced from nothing to akput 
M. P. H.; acceleration in high gear 
shows insignificant advantages for 
the standard tire; declaration in 
free wheeling discloses as much 
variation in different makes 
supers as between supers and stan- 
dard balloons; gas consumption 
varies from one-tenth to one mile 


9 


= 


per gallon, in favor of the standard | 


tire—all tests, including a rather 
wide range of cars, speeds and tire 
sizes. 


Emergency changes in cars to im- 
prove front end stability and bob- 
bing produced car “wander” and sac- 
rificed other desirable elements in 
car handling. 


depending on rim 


tire section, 


and perhaps 


Rear axle and! 


specifica- | 


A front| 
tire tread worn irregularly or scuffy | 


to such specifications of axle | 


roll. 


the | 


Top speed is! 


of | 


Side roll, the amount |! 


| width and inflation, gave a slightly 
uneasy feeling at first, but this soon 
wore off because the sway was of a 
softened type. 

Steering has been up to date, in- 
herently harder with super-balloons. 
This harder steering is especially 
noticeable at slow speeds and when 
parking. But saying that larger 
tires steer harder than _ small 
tires is not going 
from wanting a more comfortable 
ride and a better looking car if they 
can get it. Eventually super-bal- 
|loons will steer as satisfactorily or 
| better than present tires. 

Some engineers challenge the idea 
that super-balloons produce a better 
ride, except perhaps over bad city 
streets, rough highways and coun- 


try roads. Innumerable __ gual} eral 











to stop people 








shocks and vibrations in the car, 


caused by road irregularities, which 
on short rides do not appear to 
produce weariness, may, if continued 
for several hours, be a large factor 
in driving fatigue, Those who have 
driven super-balloons, do not; as a 
rule, care to go back to standard 
tires, even when car performance 
has been mildly unsatisfactory in 
other respects. It is unreasonable 
to assume that tire riding comfort 
has reached its maximum in the 
present balloon tire. 


(To be Continued) 


INCANDESCENT LAMP 
SALES 546,600,000 


Schenectady, N. Y., Dec. 
preliminary estimate of the num- 
ber of incandescent lamps sold in 
the United States during 1932 indi- 
cates a total of 546,600,000 for both 


large and miniature lamps, accord- 
ing to a review of the electrical in- 
dustry by John Liston in the Gen- 
eral Electric Review for January. 





Small Roller Bearing 
Standards Recommended 


the prof- | 
iles tending toward the flatter type | 


@ 


pany and its predecessors have man- 


Destroy all previous issues 


The Bantam Ball Bearing Com- require greater bearing capacity than 


is permitted by any other type of 


/ufactured small rollers since 1898, as | bearing. 


| well as large bearings 44 inches in 
diameter, as early as 1905, and taper 


| roller bearings since 1907. 

W. S. Rogers, who founded the 
|present Bantam Ball Bearing Com- 
|}pany, issued the first commercial 
|} catalog on ball and roller bearings 
in this country. He prepared in 1899 
|a catalog containing cuts of small 
rollers used on vehicle axles three- 
|quarters of an inch in diameter. A 
| reprint from this catalog and its 
|cover are shown here. 

These small rollers are used in 
such applications as universal joints, 
Diesel engine piston pins and crank- 
shafts, high-speed marine engines, 
printing presses, gears, pumps, trans- 
missions, small rolling mills, high- 
speed drills and tools, automotive 
brakes, rocker arms, and many other 
installations where very limited space 
and peculiar operating conditions 





In the manufacture of these small 
rollers in volume production un- 
usual difficulties are presented in 
the heat-treating, grinding and in- 
specting operations for which special 
methods have of necessity been de- 
veloped. 

Because of rapid imtroduction of 
these small rollers in the automo- 
tive and industrial field standard 
sizes have not been developed and 
adopted. 

From experience so far the fol- 
lowing sizes are recommended for 
any one wishing to take advantage 
of large volume production already 
in effect: 


Diameter Long Diameter Long 
*.0625 x 625 .1250 x .750 
062 x 656 *.1250 x 815 
0937 x 484 *.1870 x 1.000 
*0937 x .150 1880 x 992 
1250 x 375 


*Proposed standard sizes. 
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A New Chassis Oiler 
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The new Wix Oiler system which 
has just been offered to the trade 
consists of individual wick feed oilers 
for all chassis parts except the rear 
axle and transmission. An air vent- 
ing integral device in the oiler is 
designed to insure easy filling and 
flushing, prevent air locks as well 
as vacuum and thereby insure a con- 
stant film of oil at all times on the 
bearing surface. 

All bearing surfaces are automat- 
ically flushed every time the oilers 
are filled, keeping the bearing sur- 
faces clean. Oil replenishment is 










needed only every 2,500 miles and 
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the system can be easily, quickly 
and economically surviced by owner 
or operator. The elimination of 
frozen parts, making all parts easily 
disassembled is pointed out to the 
fleet owner as well as the fact that 
proper continuous lubrication of 
the chassis will lower maintenance 
costs. This continuous lubrication 
also gives easy steering at all times, 
with a quiet running chassis. The 
Wix Oiler is manufactured in two 
types for trucks and buses and in 
one type for passenger cars by the 
Universal Lubricator Company, De- 
troit, Mich. 
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1,000 Engineers, 
subscribers 
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will be seen. 


should use these show issues. 
interest. 


page. Economy. 
insertions for same expenditure. 


H. A. Tarantous, 
Automotive Daily News, 
350 Hudson Street, 
New York City. 
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Remember These Dates 


NEW YORK SHOW ISSUES 
January 7-9-10-11-12-13 


Six Issues at Each Show 


Total distribution for each show week... . 
ALL TRADE 


3,000 Daily at hotels, show booths, dealer meetings, 


4,000 Daily to truck fleet owners. 
rotated during the week 
5,000 Additional vehicle dealers not among net paid 


500 Jobbers of accessories, parts, shop equipment . 
production men, 


10,000 Regular daily distribution, including net paid 


Total for each show week 
Average daily distribution 


CHICAGO SHOW ISSUES 
January 28-30-31—February 1-2-3 


HEN your advertising appears in the show issues of Auto- 
motive Daily News it will be carried to the trade in the quickest 
time and, because of the visibility of all advertising copy, your ads 
Apart from the number of copies to be-distributed and 
the fact that the rates are no higher, there are other reasons why you 
Here are some of them: High reader 
Visibility of all advertising copy. 
Multiple readership (average over six readers per copy). 
Less than page space can be seen, hence more 


Automotive Baily News 


Personally Delivered Copies Free 


If you want Automotive Daily News Show Issues delivered 
to you each day while you are in New York, 
now by mailing the coupon below. 


ee 


While I am in New York please deliver a copy of 


each New York Show Issue to me at 


Permanent business address. . 
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